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There is no other flask that will do for . : 
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AND SO WILL YOU _ 
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BEAUSE N IT YOUR DRINKS KEEP STEAMING HOT FOR A DAY. | 
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HOT DRINKS WHEN AT WORK 


HOT DRINKS FOR DINNER 


HOT DRINKS OUT IN THE COUNTRY 
HOT DRINKS DURING THE NIGHT 


THE THERMOS IS THE FLASK. 


SHAVING WATER. 
FOR} BABY’S FOOD. 
THE INVALID’S DRINKS. 


For Sportsmen, Travellers, Motorists, Cyclists, Night- 
~vorkers, Doctors, Mothers, Nurses. - 


From all. Jewelers, Chemists, Ironmongers, Fancy-Dealers 


od Stores. : s s 
- BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


THERMOS goods have THERMOS on them. 


: 


wholesale only : 
A. E. QUTMANN & Co. 8 Long Lane, E.C. 


MADE HOT IN THE MORNING 
KEPT IN A TMERMOS FLASK 
STILL HOT 24 HOURS AFTER 


JUST INTRODUCED 


THE SIMPLEX THERMOS FLASK 
Gs . 6d. 


Strong, Well-made, Light. can be washed inside 
and out. The Everyday Household Flask. 


To be had in Different Shapes, Sizes, 
and Cases from 6/6 to 10 guineas. 


THERMOS J¥@S FOR THE TABLE 


31s. Gd. 


i 
THERMETOTS FOR FOOD 


5Os. 
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‘HAS WON MORE AWARDS THAN ANY OTHER.” 


300 GRANDS PRIX, GOLD MEDALS, &c. 
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No. 1036. “Soou‘mares. 


coe ¢ No Entrance Fee. 


Tue remarkable boom in Rubber Shares on the Stock Exchange shows no 
signs of coming to an end. Within the last two or three months fortunes 
have suddenly been made by those who were shrewd enough to invest their 
money in these profitable undertakings. 

With its usual enterprise, P.W. is od a its readers another opportunity 
of securing a portion of the profits gained in these important industrial 
concerns. We have acquired a large number of shares in a new rubber 
company, and we are now distributing these shares amongst our readers. 

The shares are alt fully paid up, and the recipients will have no expense 
whatever with them. The shares will be transferred to the successful readers 
in their own name, free of cost, and they are at liberty to do what they like 
with them, either to realise their market value, or to hold on tightly to them 
and secure the dividends that may be declared in the future. ; 

This week we propose to award 120 of these rubber shares. As we want 
every one of our readers to endeavour to win these most profitable prizes, we do 
not ask you to send any entrance fee or postal orders. This is an absolutely 
free competition. 

Here, then, are the conditions on which we propose to distribute this week's 
rubber shares. 


TRIPLES AND HOW TO MAKE THEM. 


Below you will find three sets of three letters. What we want you 
to do is to take one of these sets of three letters and think out three words 
which begin with the same letters as those of the set you have chosen. 
These initial letters may be used in any order you like. The words thought 
out should form a sentence or phrase in themselves. This sentence or phrase 
is called a “Triple,” and to each of the twelve senders of the best “Triples ” 
we propose to award a prize of ten fully paid up Rubber Shares. 

Here is an example which will show you at a glance how to make Triples. 

Supposing you are given the letters, T.B.A. Using these letters as initials 
you may make the following sentences or phrases: Trade Brightens Africa, 
Britons Always True, or Alliances Bolster Treaties. 

In this week’s competition the sets of letters from which we want you to 
make Trip'es are: 


L. G. F. C. H. A. R.8. L. 

You may make your Triple from any one of the above sets of letters, and 
remember t¢ 1s not necessary to keep the letters in the order in which we have 
placed them. For instance, our first set of letters is L. G@. F.—you may make 
this L. F.G., F.G.L., F.L.G., G. F. L., or G. L. F,, if it will help you to make 
a better Triple. 

When you have made your Triple to your satisfaction, write it out on the 
entry form below and send it on to us at once. Bear in mind that only one 
Triple must be written on an entry form. If you make more than one Triple, 
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LIKED COMFORT. 


“STO INTEREST@G- 


ELEVATE, TO AMUSE. OE EKLY, 


WEEK ENDING MAY 26, 1910. 
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One Penny. 
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120 RUBBER SHARES 


Given away for this Week's 


TRIPLES. 
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You Can All Compete. & 


even with the same initials or with different variations of these initials, cach 
Triple must be written on a separate entry form. 

Now that you sée how Triples are made, start at once to make some of your 
own. Remember, no entrance fee is required. Be sure you post your Triples 
on to us, and you may be a winner. 

Next week we will publish the Result of Contest No. 1. 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 


1. All attempts must be forwarded on the printed entry forms or they 
will be disqualified. If more than one attempt is made, each must be 
written on a separate entry form. 


2. The envelope containing the coupon or coupons must be addressed to 
the Editor of Pearson’s Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, W.C., and 
must be marked “ Rubber No. 3” in the top left hand corner. 


3. Attempts must arrive not later than Thursday, May 26th. 


4. To each of the twelve senders of the Triples considered to be the best 
by the adjudicators, ten fully paid up Rubber Shares will be awarded. 


5. The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to the loss or non- 
delivery of any attempts submitted. 


6. No correspondence will be entered into in connection with the competition. 
7. The published decision is final and competitors may only enter on this 
understanding. 


FREE ENTRY FORM. RUBBER No. °. 


I agree to abide by the conditions printed above, and by the decision published 


in ** Pearson’s Weekly.” 


Signed cssvssvvsecnccosvavasss 


MORE RUBBER SHARES TO 
BE GIVEN AWAY NEXT WEEK. 


On a a a 


THERE WAS. 


In the grey light of early morning the traveller resolutely 
faced the red-visaged innkeeper. ‘“‘ You gave me the 
worst bed in the place!” he began, indignation in his 
Voice and eyes. ‘‘ If you don’t change me before to-night, 
I shall look up other lodgings,” 

“There is no difference in the beds, sir,’ the host 
replied respectfully. 

“Tf that is so," said the stranger, ‘“‘ perhaps you 
wouldn’t mind giving me the room on the Ieft of mine ?” 

“It is occupied, sir.”* 

“TI know it is. By a man who snored all night, and 
was still at it ten minutes ago. His bed must be better 
than mine, or he couldn't sleep for eight hours at a 
stretch,” 

“The beds are all alike, sir. That man has becn here 
before, and he always sleeps on the floor, sir.”* 


>_—_0ocCc 
Lorp Stonysroke: “It’s time, Clarence, that you 
were thinking about a career.” 
Dutiful Son: “I will be guided by you, father. Shall I 
study for the Bar, enter the Army, or marry an heiress ?”” 


W2at a man wants in a woman is somewhat as follows : 

She must be a dream of beauty. 

She must be an angel with the smile of a seraph and 
@ great mass of magnificent hair, all her own. 

She must possess a perfect temper and never raise” 
her voice save in song. 

She must be a splendid housckceper and not require 
any servants. 

She must love children and be able to tend to them. 
She must be a fine musician and have a mind stored with 
| all the intellectual wealth of the ages, but must never get 

the idea that hubby hasn't the superior intellect and 
doosn't know everything. 

She must dress in the latest fashion, but must spend 
| no moncy in so doing. 

She must be interesting, elusive, gay, of a deep religious 
| nature, lively, modest, retiring, self-sacrificing, brilliant, 
| fascinating, hue a lover of home and fireside, preferring 
; the society of her husband to anything else on earth, 
but not worrying when she doesn’t get any of it. 
That is all that most men require, \ 


Whene’er you take your walks about You're sure to see a smart Boy Scout. 


do, read the June ROYAL MAGAZINE, 


Mrs. Enreck had risen in a bad mood, and poor old 
Enpeck suffered accordingly. 

; Hungry and sore, he left the house and jumped on a 
ram. 

In came a sour-visaged woman. 

Three seconds later she was in the midst of a violent 
altercation with the conductor about her fare. Suddenly, 
her eyes flashing fire, she looked round the car, . 

“Is there a man here,” she shouted, “ who will stand 
by and see a ee insulted thus ?” 

ho 


Mr. Enpeck, whose finer self had been spoiled, jumped 
to his feet. 
‘** Yes, madam,” he cried eagerly, “I will!” 


—_ OC 


“Why is there so much discontent in the midst oi 
plenty ?”’ asked the man on the tub. 

* [don’t know,” answered one of his audience, ‘ unless 
it’s because a lot of people would ratier stand rouna 


j and talk about their troubles instead of going tc 


work,” 
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The World's Best Slories 


Told Week by Week. 


King George was Amused. 

Wuite King George V.was in command of H.M.S. Thrush, 
he was stationed at Halifax, Nova Scotia. The officers 
of a regiment also stationed there gave a ball in his 
honour, which Prince George, as he then was, attended. 

The wife of the colonel of the regiment—she, of course, 
acted as hostess—made a great fuss of the Prince (the last 
thing he wanted), and kept calling him “ Sire,” instead of 
“* Sir,” to the great amusement of those who heard her. 
One of the attrattions of the ball was an oyster grotto. 

Prince and ‘‘ Mrs. Colonel ” were having some oysters 
when the lady, noticing that his plate was empty, loudly 
called out to a young subaltern, “Mr. Blank, fetch his 
Royal pe gies some oysters." Mr. Blank was @ cool 
hand, turning to a passing servant, he said with 
marked emphasis, ‘‘ Waiter, please fetch his Royal Highness 
some oysters.” 

Though, of course, he did not show it, the Prince was 
delighted with the young officer’s well-deserved snub 
to officious lady, for afterwards he made a point of 
mee him out and chatting to him for a few minutes. 

new King, by the way, is very faithful to his friends. 
One of his shipmates on this occasion. is now Captain 
Bryan Godfrey-Faussett, R.N., C.M.G., M.V.O., who has 
been his Majesty's Equerry-in-Ordinary since 1901, ho 


Doubly Useful. 

Mr. DEREK KeErret was almost invariably the equerry 
in attendance on King George when Prince of Wales at 
social functions. The bond of sympathy, however, 
between his Majesty and his equerry is their mutual 
love of sport. 

Mr. Keppel is a good shot and enjoys a day’s shooting 
as keenly as the King. 

A story is told that at the end of a day’s shoot the 
host who was entertaining the King said something to 
his Royal guest about Mr. Keppel’s shooting. 

“Oh, yes,” replied his Majesty, ‘‘ Keppel is as useful 
in a covert as he is ornamental in a drawing-room.” 


Their Honour. 

“Some men,” said Andrew Carnegie once, “ have very 
oye ideas of gen _s kine - ‘ 

“T was on a long journey smoking-compartmen 
of a Pullman. There were perhaps six of us in the com- 

t, smoking and 3 

‘* All of a sudden a door banged and the conductor’s 
voice cried, ‘ All tickets, please !' 

“Then one of the men in the compartment lea to 
his feet, scanned the faces of the rest of us, and said, 
slowly and impressively, ‘Gentlemen, I trust to your 
honour.’ 

‘* And he dived under the seat and remained there in a 
small, silent knot, till the condyctor was safely gone,” 


At the Great Exhibition. 

THR educational authority of the Isle of Wight has 
just been discussing the teaching of agriculture. It was 
suggested that there should be no difficulty in making the 
cheese known as Blue Dorset in the island. 

During the discussion Mr. Preedy gave some interesting 
anccdotes about cheesemaking some fifty or sixty years 
ago. Some specimens of the cheese made in the district 
were sent to the Great Exhibition of 1851, but during the 
journey the labels were lost. 

When they arrived, the exhibition authorities did not 
know what they were, and, until the mistake was pointed 
out, they figured among the exhibits as Isle of Wight 
grindstones, 


Tom Hayward’s Uncle. 

Tom Haywarp has begun the season in fine style by 
scoring a century in the first county match, thus proving 
that his hand has not lost its cunning, and that the coming 
summer may see him again at the top of his form. 

He tells a good story about his famous uncle, who was 
almost as fine a cricketer in his day as the Surrey crack 
is now. A certain squire took a great interest in the 
cricket of his village, but to his disgust the local team lost 
most of its matches. At last he got tired of the defeats 
and persuaded Hayward’s uncle to lend his services. 

In order to give a residential qualification he gave him a 
post as under-gardener. At the end of his first day the 
squire asked the head gardencr how he got on. ‘That 
worthy, at one time a shining light of the village team, 
was very wrath at his ignorance. ‘‘ Never mind,” said the 
squire, “put up with him for a bit, he'll soon learn. 
Besides, he is something of a cricketer, and we shall want 
him on Saturday.” 

The next morning Hayward was told of this, so as there 
was & practice in the evening he determined to keep up the 
loke. He missed catches, he failed to field easy balls, 
pe bit up catch after catch, and missed most of the straight 
sg. 

That was too much for the head gardener. He com- 

lained strongly to his employer, saying that he held his 

t as he did his spade, both wrong, and was no good at all. 

- But when the Saturday match came the clumsy cricketer 
and unqualified gardener surprised the village ty quickly 
getting rid of the opposing team. But the head gardener, 


The pictures of Frontiersmen tn action which appear in the June ROYAL MAGAZINE are 
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who was one of the umpires, was not converted, and his 


anger knew no bounds when the squire put Hayward’s 
uncle in first; but as the despised cricketer scored at 8 
rapid pace, treating all the bowling alike, the gardener'’s 
disgust gave way to astonishment. 
the opposing total was , and the new 

man seemed like staying in for ever, a rising ball hit him 
on the shoulder. : . 

“Out!” the umpire, much to everyone's astonish- 
ment, and no amount of expostulation would alter the 
denial 


1Ssi0N. ~ 
Later on, when told by the villagers that the new man 
wasn’t really out, the gardener-umpire replied : a8 
“Of course he wasn’t, but I had to be at bell- ing 
practice at eight o’clock, and I should never have got there 
if I hadn’t given him out,” 


An Artist’s Joke. 
an Burne-Jones and William Morris, Mr. J. Comyns 
relates an amusing story. 

Tasks kad ab ons Ute » Lexce of grviagaionk The 

t went to bed at a Thames-side inn one night, and 
ag played a trick on him, taking a section out 
of his waistcoat and sewing the remnants ther. 

The next morning he watched the terror and consterna- 
tion with which Morris tried to make the garment meet 
round his waist. ok 

It was not until the smothered laughter of the painter 
reached Morris’s ears that the poet was relieved from his 
anxiety. 

“Au Revoir—Monsieur.” 

A Frencn music-hall artist, noted both for his sharp 
temper and his wit,'recently had a dispute with a tradesman 
in a town where he was orming. The tradesman 
summoned him to appear before the Juge de Paiz (County 
Court magistrate). 

Having called the tradesman a ‘“‘ pig,” the actor was 
ordered to pay a fine of twelve shillings. He turned to 
the ju smiling. 

‘So it’s forbade to call a man a ‘ pig’ 2” 

“ Certainly !”’ replied the ju 

“Ts it forbidden to call a pig ‘ Monsieur’ ?” 

“Well,” answered the embarrassed jodee, “T don’t 
think the law has made any provision for such a case.” 

“‘ Thank you!” replied the actor. : 

oem turning to the plaintiff, he bowed very low, and 
said: 

“ Au revoir, Monsieur /” 


Timed by the Amir. 

WHEN (writes one of the authors of ‘Leaves from an 
Athen Scrapbook”) the boot factory was established in 
Cabul and placed under my charge, his Majesty the 
Amir asked me, ‘‘ How long would it take to make a pair 
of army boots ?” 

I said (to be on the safe side) ; ‘‘ About an hour and a 
half, your Majesty.” 

“ Very »” said the Amir. ‘I will mark certain 
pieces of leather, and you can make them into boots 
whilst I time you. When I was in India I saw a pair of 
boots made in fifty minutes.” 

His Majesty thereupon retired to his tent for prayers 
and the midday meal. During his absence, selecting my 
men, I told them of the Amir’s intentions. f 

On reappearing, he gave me the leather, saying, 
“ Begin ! hed made a careful note of the time. 

Forty-eight minutes fifty-four seconds later the com- 
pleted boots were handed to him, and his Majesty was 
delighted that his own subjects were able to work so well. 

He ordered a leather label to be made, and inscribed 
as follows in Persian: 

“These army boots were made in my presence in the 
month of Jamada I., 1326. 

“(Signed) Lame or Faira anp Narton.”* 


A Noble Red Man. 

Lorp WotsrLEy is fond of telling a story that 
happened when he was stationed in Canada many years 
ago. On one occasion he spent a holiday in the wilds, 
building a wigwam and practising generally what we 
should now call the ‘‘ back to Nature ™ cure. 

It was soon after his arrival in the country, and as the 
means of communication were still somewhat primitive, 
he had never seen an Indian, and was most anxious to 
make the Red Man’s acquaintance. Some friends of his 
promised to send one or two to see him, as there was an 
encampment not very far away. 

At last one morning Lord Wolseley was informed that 
8 chief had called to see him. With his mind full of the 
conventional Indian, a man of commanding presence, 
arrayed in all the glory of paint and feathers, he eagerly 
stepped outside his wigwam to make his acquaintance. 
But he received a rude shock when he found a wizened 
gentleman dressed in a tattered frock-coat and -ancient 
waistcoat. 

However, the General stifled his astonishment and 
played the genial host, although horribly bored at the 
incessant chatter of the Indian, who had been in the 
service of the Hudson 7 Company, and therefore 
could speak broken English fairly fluently. 

At length, anxious to get rid of his visitor, he took a 
twenty-five cent piece out of his pocket, and, fearing 
La might be grossly insulting his visitor, presented it to 

im. 

The latter took it, looked at it carefully, felt the edges, 
and then said : 

“Can you mak’ it half-dollar ? 2 


i 


Tre Odd Corner 


The Editor will give one of the famous P.W. penknivrs 
to any reader who sends him a pa p's accepted for thir 
column. If there is more than one sender of @ prragrap, 
used, the penknife will be awarded to the reader whose 
contribution was received first. 


RATHER PERSONAL, 
Taxs part of a foot, 
And with judgment transpose 
You will find that you have it 
Just under your nose, 
Solution below, 


GAINS ONE SQUARE. 
ne is a eure tric’s, 

i & piece oO} T eight 
inches into gears inches, 
You get sixty-four. 11)j, 
part of the proceeding is chili; 
play. The trick consists oj 
cutting the paper into four 
pieces and fitting them toget!,, ; 
so that you have sixty-tiv. 
squares; which is not . 
easy, although it can ve done, 

Solution below, 


A RUSTIC IDYLL. 
A... . - walked across the green 3 
No... . - saw he there. 
He . . . . . around as though he’d been 
In hisown.... . fair. 

The same five letters, transposed, are used in each case, 
See if you can fill in the words correctly. 

Solution below, 

FOR TENPENCE. 

An old farmer, so the s goes, hed three dauglite'<, 
Amy, Bertha, and an Pecnbing them each a goo! 
reward if they were successful, he set them a hard task. 
Amy was to take 10 eggs to market and sell them {or 
ten , Bertha was to sell 30 for tenpence, and Clara 
50 for tenpence, Yet all three had to self their eggs at the 


same rate. 

Could these dutiful daughters win the promised presenti 
from their papa ? 

Sokution 5 


OFTEN ROARS. 
WaHEN I’m in flames I am alive, 
And when I’m not I’m dead ; 
I eat no meat, no vegetables, 
Yet die if I’m not fed ; 
I often roar, yet never cry, 
Now can you tell mc what am I? 
Solution below, 


NEVER FALLS FLAT. 

If you are a big man with mighty, strong arms, ani 4 
serviceable knowledge of the “noble art,” or if you «1 
a small chap possessing a fine pair of legs and good sprint: 
ing powers, you can safely ask an enemy: ‘‘ Why is your 
nose like Stonehenge ?” 

He will be unable to answer. dis , : 

Then you calmly say, ‘“‘ Because it is most promineni 
feature on the tiapeet tat in England,” and if he takes t!« 
information seriously you prepare either to hit him iu 
the solar plexus, or to ae the hundred yards record. 


SOLUTIONS. 
RATHER PERSONAL. 


GAINS ONE SQUARE. 
Cur the square as shown here and fit together ay in t'~ 


Incn, chin. 


oblong. Eight rows of eight squares then become tive 
rn - 


tows of 
A RUSTIC IDYLL. 
GanDxge, danger, ranged, garden. 
FOR TENPENCE. 
Tue girls won their presents all right. 
Amy sold 3 at threepence each and 7 for a penny. 
Bertha old cays at threepence each and 28 at 7 {or 
@ penny. 
Clara sold 1 egg at threepence, and 49 at7 for a penny. 
OFTEN ROARS, 
Fre 


ra 


really thrilling. Get a copy. 
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PEARSON'S WEEKLY: 


SI Kg ders ic 


Some Notable Sayings of a Notable Man. 


Tue King’s last words, according to the Italian 
Minister, the Marquis di San Giuliano, were, “I have 
done my duty,” recalling Nelson’s similar utterance 
when he felt death approaching. ta | to another 
account they were as follows: “No, I shall not 
give in; I shall go on; I shall work to the end.” The 
first words he spoke to some of his intimate friends 
on ascending the throne, expressed, in familiar and 
sporting language, the same idea, “I will play the 
game,” 


ONE great secret of the success of King Edward's 
foreign policy was that he was never content with a single 
gain, but was always anxious to use it as a stepping-stone 
to further ones. Thus, Professor Vambery relates that 
when, in 1904, he congratulated the King upon his success 
in Paris, his Majesty_replied, “‘ Wait, Vambery, there will 
soon be an end of Russian enmity, too.” 


Kixa Epwarp was a rare hard worker, never sparing 
himself in anything he undertook. Once, Sir Thomas 
Roc, M.P., ventured to expostulate with him for this. 
“We think you do too much work, your Majesty,” said 
Sir Thomas. ‘ Not at all,” laughed the King, ‘‘ to tell 
you the honest truth, I enjoy it.” 


Tne King never spoke out so plainly as Mr. Roosevelt 
has done upon the question of “ race-suicide,” but his 
views on the subject were well known. “Next to 
children,” he once remarked, “‘ the greatest blessings are 
grandchildren.” 


Kiya Epwarp seldom forgot a face he had once seen, or 
a fact he had once grasped. He himself was well aware 
of this trait in his character, and prized it. ‘‘ I have an 
excellent memory, a real treasure for a Prince,” he once 
remarked to a well-known author. 


TuE affection of King Edward for Queen Alexandra was 
both deep and lasting, and he was never tired of extolling 
her virtues and graces. ‘I wish you could see the 
Princess,” he said one day to a friend at Bucharest, ‘‘ she 
possesses a soul as perfect as her face, which you must know 
is very sweet eet beautiful.” Later on he remarked, 
“Yes, Ihave been a most fortunate man—heir to a great 
throne, and yet able to enjoy liberty. I have an admirable 
wother, an exquisite wife, and charming children.” 

——, 


Kina Epwarp waited longer than any other heir- 
apparent to the throne has ever done ere ‘‘ coming into 
his own.”* But he never complained, and when at last 
his turn came his was the voice to say that it would be his 
constant endeavour to walk in his mother’s footsteps. 


_Tue King ever had a nimble wit. Once, when on a 
visit. to Paris, the famous French actress Julie remarked 
to him: ‘* You should settle in France, sir, to make royalty 


popular here.” ‘ Ah,” said his Majesty, ‘‘ you use up’ 


your kings too quickly in France ! 


Oxe secret of the King’s popularity was the absolute 
confidence he showed in his subjects. At the time of the 
Coronation one of the foreign princes present asked his 
Majesty whether he did not feel alarmed at so great a 
concourse of people in London, and whether adequate 
precautions were Sieg taken for his safety. ‘‘ Precau- 
tions !” answered the King, with a smile. ** We need no 
precautions. The English people have nothing but 
iriendship for me, and I do not believe that any malignant 
urpose is entertained by the enemies of Royalty who may 
e sojourning among us. No, sir; the British people and 
myself have confidence in one another.” 


_ON the day following the death of Queen Victoria the 
ing came to London to hold his Accession Council. 

I n undertaking the heavy load which now devolves upon 
me,” he declared, “I am fully determined to be a Consti- 
tutional Sovereign in the strictest sense of the word, and 
us long as there is breath in my body to work for the good 
and amelioration of my people.” 


“Witt my people ever forgive me?” ‘were the first 

Words uttered ty King Edward when he recovered con- 

Sclousness after the operation for By tt performed 
a 


"pon him on the eve of the i i 
Bee lias. Y appointed for his 


-_—_——. 


Ir is interesting to recall the words King Edward 
\ttered in Paris, when he expressed his hope for an 
Anglo-French understanding. He said: “A Divine 
Providence has designed that Franée should be our 
tcighbour, and I hope always a dear friend. There are 
fo two countries in the world whose mutual prosperity 
& more dependent on each other.” 


Wherever the British flag flies there are Boy Scouts. 
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Why Edward was called “The Peace« Pi we 
maker” and Victoria “ The Good.” 

Most of the sovereigns of England have had some 
familiar title bestowed upon them by their subjects, either 
in token of love, respect, admiration, or, in some few 
instances, the reverse. 

Queen Victoria was, of course, “The Good.” King 
Edward VII. will go down to history as “The Peace- 
maker,” a fine, honourable title, and one which he well 
earned and most thoroughly deserved. When he mounted 
the throne we had not a friend in Europe, while France and 
Russia were passively hostile. 

To-day both these great Powers, if not our actual allies, 
are at least our firm friends, while the rest of Europe 
is, with one possible exception, fairly well disposed towards 
us. That this is so is due directly to ‘‘ The Peacemaker,” 
and to the system of ententes and understandings he 
established through and by his own personal influence. 

_ King Edgar was “ The Peaceable,” a somewhat similar 
title, and it is worthy of note that he gained it, according 
to the monkish historfans, by keeping up a strong fleet, 
and so preventing the incursions of the Norsemen. King 
Edward also, as everybody knows, was prepared to go to 
any length to keep upa powerful navy, believing it to be the 
surest guarantee of that peace which was so dear to his 
heart, and to the furtherance of which he devoted his life. 

Elizabeth, like Victoria, was ‘“‘The Good.” ‘ Good 
Queen Bess,” her subjects lovingly christened her in the 
hilarious times that followed the destruction of the 
Spanish Armada, and so she has been known to historians 
ever since. 

Richard III. “the Crookback.” - 

Two English monarchs have been dubbed ‘“ The Creat,” 
King Alfred and King Canute. Both of them well earned 
the title, the first named pre-eminently so, for not only was 
he a great warrior and a most able statesman, but he was a 
just and humane ruler into the bargain. 

King Edmund, Canute’s contemporary, was “ Iron- 
sides,” a sobriquet given to him by his soldiers on account 
of the enormously heavy suit of iron armour—‘ like unto 
ploughshares ’’—that he was wont to wear. 

Not infrequently some personal peculiarity sufficed, in 
times less particular than our own, to brand a king with a 
nickname that was the reverse of flattering. Thus, 
Richard III. was “The Crookback,” a title that was, 
however, not bestowed upon him until some time after 
his death. . 

Whether, indecd, he had a “ crookback ” is very doubt- 
ful. Shakespeare makes him deformed, but this might be 
out of flattery to Queen Elizabeth, who was one of the 
Lancastrian or Red Rose House, whereas Richard was, 
of course, a Yorkist or White Rose. Stowe says of 
Richard III., ‘‘ He was comely enough, though low of 
stature.”* 

Red hair and a ruddy complexion sufficed to make 
William If known as “ William Rufus” for all time, 
just as Edward I. became known to posterity as ‘“‘ Long- 
shanks” because of his tall stature and the length of kis 
lower limbs. King John was nicknamed “ Lackland,” 
in derision, because he alone of all the sons of Henry II. 
had no territory or land left him. 

The King who Strangled a Lion, 

Poor Queen Mary had an Spercpenus nickname 
bestowed upon her which will probably stick to her as 
long as posterity endures, Nevertheless, it were better 
if it were buried in oblivion. She was no more than the 
creature of her age, nor any less, and during her brief, 
bitter, and inglorious reign she encountered more sorrow, 
both as wife and queen, than falls to the lot of most women. 

Because Henry I. was able to write his name—a most 
uncommon achievement in those days for any but the 
clergy—his subjects christened him * Beauclere ” (good 
scholar), and as such he is known to us now. He is also 
credited with having translated Msop’'s fables into French, 
but if so he most certainly did not transcribe his translation 
with his own hand. He probably dictated it. 

Richard I., the antithesis of Henry I. in pretty well 
everything, was surnamed ‘“‘ The Lion Heart” (Cur de 
Lion), for his great daring and courage in the Holy Land 
during the crusade against Saladin. It is also to!d of him 
that he strangled with bis bare hands a lion which invaded 
a cell or cave in which he had taken refuge during one of 
his many wanderings, but the story is probably in the 
nature of a legend. 

Richard II. was called ‘‘ Bordeaux’ because he was 
born there, but the name has not lived in popular tradition 
in the same way as most of the others quoted above. 
Neither has “ Edward the Martyr” held its place in 
popular esteem, although in medieval times his was a name 
and title to conjure with. 

On the other hand, there is only one “ William the 
Conqueror,” and ‘Edward the Confessor” is almost 
equally well known and remembered. The latter prob- 
ably owes most of his present-day fame to the fact that 
he was buried in Westminster Abbey, and afterwards 
canonised, so that his tomb became for centuries a 
recognised shrine of pilgrimage, 
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Some Notable Achievements of a Notable Monarch. 


In 1897 the King, who was then Prince of Wales, fuunded 
the King Edward’s Hospital Fund, to which there has 
been subscribed up till now a sum considerably in excess 
of £2,500,000. What this means towards the alleviation 
of human suffering it is almost impossible to realise. If 
he had done ssgpiting else for his people he would be remem- 
bered for all time by this one act alone. The fund was 
started to commemorate the sixtieth anniversary of 
Queen Victoria's reign, 


Very early in life, King Edward learned the art of 
conciliating popular opinion abroad. When in 1860 he 
visited the United States as “Lord Renfrew,” the 
American populace did not at first take very kindly to 
him. There was a strong anti-British feeling there, and 
the youthful Prince got the “‘ benefit” of it. But he 
visited the tomb of Washington and stood bareheaded 
before it, praying silently. Then immediately all was 
changed. He became the idol of the people, and his 

rogress from State to State, and from city to city, was one 
ong-drawn-out triumph, 


Kina EpwarD was a typical Englishman in his love of 
England's national game—cricket. Not only did he play, 
himself, in his younger days, but he was chiefly instru- 
mental in rescuing Lord’s from the hands of the builders, 
and endowing it; and he let the Oval—-which is part of the 
Duchy of Cornwall estate—to the Surrey Club for a long 
term of years at a merely nominal rent, 


Ir would be difficult to over-estimate the value of the 
services rendered to the agricultural and horse and cattle 
breeding communities by King Edward. His Hereford, 
Sussex, and crossbred cattle, and his Southdown sheep, 
no less than his shire, hackney, and other horses, were the 
pride of his estates, and elicited the unqualified admiration 
of scientific farmers and breeders the world over, 


Tue King’s fame as a shot is a tradition amongst. his 
keepers on his Highland estate. ‘‘ F have been out deer- 
stalking with his Majesty years gone by, when he used to 
stay at Abergeldie,”’ an old man used to say, “ and I tell 
you there isn’t a yard in these hills and forests he hasna 
tramped over. He never minded weather—not he—and 
he'd crawl for hours amongst the stones and the gorse 
and the heather, and ford the streams and climb the 
mountain gorges, and at the end of the day he’d got a bag 
of deer to show, I tell you!” 

Next to racing, yachting was the sport most affected 
by King Edward. His maiden cruise was in 1846, when he 
was just five years old. He wore a yaghtsman’s miniature 
rig-out, and thoroughly enjoyed himself. It was this 
cruise which formed the basis of Leech’s well-known 
cartoon, “‘ Every Inch a Sailor,” in which the little Prince 
is represented in the act of offering a tumbler of steaming 
toddy to an obviously hugely delighted Jack Tar. After- 
wards he owned and sailed many yachts of his own, both 
pleasure and racing craft, and won many prizes. 

Tae King was exceptionally fortunate as a raiser of 
thoroughbreds. With three of his horses, and those three 
own brothers—Florizel I., Persimmon, and Diamond 
Jubilee—he won two Derbys, two St. Legers, one Two 
Thousand Guineas, one Ascot Cup, one Gold Vase Ascot, 
one Goodwood Cup, two Eclipse Stakes, one Jockey Club 
Stakes, and one Manchester Cup, to say nothing of minor 
events, 


Ir was in April, 1903, that King Edward paid his first 
official visit to the Continent, to be welcomed with 
enthusiasm wherever he showed himself, 


Tue Edward Medal, a decoration for those who endanger 
their lives in saving or attempting to save the lives of 
others from perils in mines and quarries within the British 
Dominions, was founded by the King in 1908, The first 
recipient was a stalwart Yorkshire miner, and King 
Edward, in order to mark his appreciation of his gallantry, 
and of the occasion, offered him the medal in person, 

Ir was due to King Edward’s initiative that the [fi- 
ciency League was founded. “to raise the standard of 
duty among public servants.” 


e 
Ir was at Pau, near Biarritz, in 1908, that King Edward 
first saw an aeroplane ascent. He witnessed a flight of 
over an hour by Mr. Wilbur Wright. ‘This was considered 
at that time a very wonderful peviommance indeed, and his 
Majesty warmly congratulated the plucky aviator, on his 
coming to earth again, 


Wuaey King Carlos of Portugal and his eldest son, the 
Crown Prince Louis, were assassinated at Lisbon, in Feb- 
ruary, 1908, King Edward did not hesitate to attend the 
Requiem Mass at Spanish Place. It was the first time 
since the Revolution of 1688 that a British Sovereign had 
publicly set foot inside a Roman Catholic place of worship 
during the celebration of the Mass. 
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Ir is the easiest thing in the world to catch a heart on the 
rebound, for. when a youth is smarting under the indifference 
the only girl has shown towards his manifold good qualities 
and desirability, he is very apt to fall in love—or at least to 
fancy himself in that condition—with the first fair lady 
who affects an interest im him. 

When Elaine Mortimer told Hugh Ogilvie, after many 
years of patient worship, that she was still “in maiden 
meditation, fancy free,” and in no mood to marry yet, he came 
to the conclusion that life was a dreary blank, and even went 
so far as to contemplate suicide in a disinterested fashion. 

An older man would doubtless have consoled himself 
with o whisky-and-soda and the satisfying thought that there 
are as good fish in the sea as ever came out of it, or, if of 
@ persevering disposition, would have remembered the old 
saying about the citadel which may be captured by lengthy 
siege when rushing tactics fail ; but Hugh was young and too 


it 7 

Probably he would have gone on moping indefinitely, 
but Fate willed it otherwise; and when Maud mere, with 
her flashing black eyes, faultless figure, and bewitching 
manner, came w the scene, he surrendered at once. Elaine 
was pretty in the quiet English style, with copper red hair, 
and a peach-and-cream complexion, but beside the new- 


comer in her glorious Southern beauty she looked like a 
humble linnet aa compared with the splendid goldfinch. 
In two days Hugh was her devoted slave, and, while the 
whole regiment looked on in wonderment, Maud accepted 
his attentions, and 7 oe seemed to find a considerable 
amount of pleasure in the boy’s society. 

“ Can’t see what her game is,” remarked the senior Major, 
as he got stiffly off his polo pony and with colly Gas rcrne 
eye watched , a8 he sat in eager converse with 
beauty, while Elaine, with a brave show of indifference, was 
endeavouring to keep up a flow of small-talk with a prosy 
retired colonel. 

“It can’t be money,” ied the Adjniant. “y 
Ogilvie's anly got £400 besid le his pay, and t! it’s en 
for some women, it wouldn’t pay the haughty "3 dress- 
making bills. Perhaps she’s in love with him.” 

“With a boy like that?” snorted the Major. ‘‘ Don’t 
talk rot, man. After refusing men like Courtenay, Lascelles, 
and Ashburton, you surely don’t want me to believe that she’s 
going to lose her well-trained heart to a boy of twenty-five 
with down on his upper lip.” . . 

‘Perhaps she’s only playing with him for amusement,” 

ted the Adjutant. ‘‘ Hugh’s a nice boy—-—” 

° boy,” grunted the Major. ‘Of course he’s a nice 
hoy, bee C yen OK 0 eens the world can derive any 
amusement from a baby of his ago ? Depend upon it, Compton, 
she's got some reason for it, but what it is I can’t say.” 

ee erea th arte ae aes 
stables. “ Y: ilvie’s goil strong, Cy eo it 
bad when eis thown over li = old glove shortly. Wonder 
what the hitch was between him and the little Mortimer girl. 

. Hugh was head over heels in love in that direction at one 
time,” and, with a ig airy relief that so far the pangs of love 
had not touched bis , he mounted his pony and galloped 
out on to the ground. 

“ Don’t you play polo?” asked Mand, throwing a glance 
out of the corner of her eyes that made Hugh catch his breath. 

“ Fr—yes—a bit,” he stammered awkwardly, ‘‘ but both 
my ponies are lame, so I’m out of it to-day.” He did not add 
that the lameness existed solely in his own imagination, to 
enable him oy et a -_ ae by her side without 
be! uently interrupted to as. 

Of heard that you’ Set | round at sports,” said 
Maud, lazily fanning herself. 

“Qh, I don’t know about that,” replied Hugh, blushing, 
but with an inward feeling of elation that his doings should 


meet with her interest. ‘I play Rugger a bit, and racquets, 
and cricket.” 
“ Anything else?” asked Maud, with another sidelong 


“No; I don’t think so,” said Hugh delightedly. “I 
knock @ ball about at tennis a little, and I hunt and shoot, 
but I don’t think I’m much of a shot.” 

“Do you box?” asked Maud suddenly, and, turning, 
looked fall in the face. 

‘<I did @ little at school and Sandhurst,” replied Hugh, 
“but [ve hardly touched the gloves since I joined the 

iment.” 

* Don’t you think it rather a pity to give it up? Youare 
very big, and I should think very strong,” said Maud earnestly. 
ee tf were a man I’d like to be good at boxing.” 

““T should like to go in for it myself, Miss Delamere,” 
explained Hugh, with an inward resolve to have the gloves on 
with someone that way sees ** but it’s so seldom you can 
find anyone to box wi An officer doesn’t get much chance 
of taking it up seriously.” 

“There are the Army and Navy boxing competitions. 
Why not go in for them ?” 

“"T will if you ask me.” 

“J shouldn't have thought it necessary to be asked,” 
said Maud, a trifle coldly. 

**No—no, of course not,” broke in Hugh awkwardly, 
“but if I tt it would—you would be interested in me 
—I'd go in for it like a shot.” 

“You will — Maud@’eagerly. ‘‘ You'll go in for the 


heavy-weights 
: Pat's al} } could enter for. I weigh thirteen stone, you 


< 


A Stirring Tale of Love and a 
Boxing Match. 


see. And now that_I know you 
will be interested I will do my 
best to win.” He was about to 
add something anent knights- 
errant and ladies fair, but at 
that moment there was a general 
stir amongst the onlookers, and, 
fin that polo was over for 
the a ,» Maud rose and 
offered him her hand. 

“Tm so glad I’ve made you 
keen about boxing,” she said 
earnestly, “‘and [I do hope 
you'll win—I think you will,” 
and before Hugh could think of 
an appropriate reply, she had 
halal herself in the car by her 
mother’s side and was whirled away. 

On his way back to barracks Hugh endeavoured to the 
best of his ability to review the whole of his conversation 
with the fascinating Miss Delamere, and was forced to the 
conclusion that she took a more than ordinary interest in him. 
This was pha the matter in the most unfavourable light, 
and he felt that ho had every justification for believing that 
she entertained a tender regard for him. 

‘* Of course,” he soliloquised, “‘ it’s a large order to take on 
the Officers’ Heavy-weights at short notice like this, but 
‘faint heart never won fair lady.’ I must see what Sergeant 
Boxall has to say on the matter. He should be as good a 
judge as any of what I can do.” 

Sergeant Boxall, the Army's heavy-weight champion, 
was none too sanguine when Hugh put the question to him. 

“You know, sir, I’ve always trying to persuade you 
to go in for boxing,” he said in an ill-used voice. ‘ What I 
said, if I remember rightly, was that if you took it up seriously 
there was nothing to prevent you winning the heavy-weights ; 
but to come and ask me three weeks afore the show to put 
you in the way to lick Captain Maxwell is a tall order.” 

“* Maxwell—who’s he?” asked Hugh. 

“ Belongs to the Guards,” replied Boxall, ‘“‘ and a pretty 
ood man. Scales about twelve stone, and has won the 
eavy-weights for the last three years. He's the only man 

to consider in the contest—the others may be triers, but he'll 


you're almost too slow for a funeral. You'll excuse me 
speaking plain, sir, but I’m talking to you like as if you was 
an ord’nary pupil and not an orf’cer.”” 

“Then what are my chances?” asked Hugh, in a dis- 
eee jon, lied Boxall. 

“Its about ten to one t you,” repli 
‘Maxwell will beat you colle ap ee on points, and your 
only chance is fetching that right swing across for the knock- 
out. If you don’t bring it off, he has you beaten on points 
as easy as kiss-me-hand, if he don’t put you to sleep. Now 
you know exactly how it stands. I'll bring up one or two 


nippy middle-weights for you to try with to quicken upa 
bit, but you've left it too late, sir. It’s a thousan pities,” 
and tearfully he went back to the sergeants’ mess, 


thinking unhappily of the glorious opportunity that had been 
missed ihronge Heo h’s dilatoriness. ™ ij 

For the next three weeks Hugh trained and boxed 
assiduously, till even Boxall was forced to admit that he made 

rogress ; but he still sternly refused to allow Hugh a more than 

ve to one chance.. Maud had shown the greatest interest 
in Hugh’s training, and as.the boy called upon her regularly 
three times a week, she had every opportunity of learning 
how he had p . 

‘** To-morrow is the = day,” she said, when Hugh pre- 
sented himself for the time before starting for Aldershot. 
' You'll meet Lieutenant Harford of the Navy in the first heat, 

see. » 


“* Maxwell—yes. suppose he's sure to win his heat,” 
said Hugh carelessly. 

“Sure to,” replied Maud, her eyes narrowing and her 
breath coming a trifle faster, “and you must t him. 


Do you understand—you must beat him!” she went on 
fiercely. ‘‘ He’s clever, I know, but with your strength 
you must knock him out—you can do it, and must.” 

“1 will do my very best, of course,” said Hugh, mystified 
at her outburst, ‘“‘ but it’s only a sport when all’s said and 
done. I shall try to win for your—because you want me 
ere do, don’t you ?”’ 

“T do!” said Maud passionately; ‘‘ and I want you to 
thrash Captain Maxwell within an inch of his life.” 

“ But why ?” asked Hugh. 

hi 


“ Because I hate him burst out Maud—“ hate him 


“What will you do?” said Hugh eagerly. “ Will you 
marry me if I win?” 

For a moment Miss Delamere looked startled and glanced 
at the eager, flushed face of the boy in surprise. Then, 
leaning forward, with sparkling eyes, she said, with sup- 
Pp ion in her voice : 

“* If you do as I have told you, I will marry you, but not 
unless. Now. fo back to barracks and rest till your train 
goes. You will need all your strength and courage for 


to-morrow,” —and, tly. mystified, Hugh w. 
take he tlomional’ sie ystified, Hugh was forced tq 
¢ wae rather hard to be sent away as a casual aequai 

when one was practically the edad: suitor of the. — 
beautiful girl in the district, but one ef Misa, Delamere's 
chief charms was the fact that she never behaved quite as an 
ordinary individual, and Hugh felt justly elated that he had 
almost won her. : i 

Of course, the successful termination of his fight with 
Captain Maxwell would really determine his engagement 
with Miss Delamere, but with such an incentive, he arzucd 
how could he do otherwise than win ? cia 

“Strange how she hates the man,” he said to himself, 
“Still, I suppose she has a very good reason. Probably 
jilted her sister, or served her brother a dirty trick ”—and 
with a careless shrug of his shoulders, he dismissed the matter 
from his mind, only remembering that it was Maud's desire 
that he should beat Captain Maxwell in the competition. 

During the last three weeks Hugh had seen but little of 
Elaine—had, in fact, avoided her on the few occasions they 
had met at social functions, for, to tell the truth, his heart 
still smarted at times from the wound she had given it. Oy 
his way to the station that evening, however, he met her 
coming towards him, and was about to pass by with a per. 
functory raising of his cap when she stopped and held out 
her om boned we 

“I hear you are going in for rmy boxing competition, 
Mr. Ogilvie ?”” she said, with a winning amile.” “Tdo hope 
you'll win!” : 

“Thanks very much, Miss Mortimer!” replied Huch, 
noting, with renewed interest, the pretty, piquant face th. 
he had almost forgotten when f gee) at Maud’s mor: 
brilliant charms. ‘I’m going to do my best, but I believe 
I shall have-a hard job to win.” 

“ Anyway, you have my best wishes, and if you lose —woell, 
it’s the fortune of war, and it can’t be helped. I shail think 
of you to-morrow *—and, with a bright smile and a nod of 
the head, she on, leaving Jack's brain in a whirl. 

‘I wish I hadn’t met her!” he growled to himself as ho 
took his seat in the railway carriage. ‘* When a chap's been 
in love with a girl for four years, he doesn’t get over it so 
quickly as he thinks he can. Of course,” ho added, reassur- 
ingly, ‘‘ she’s not a patch on Maud as regards looks ; but ——’ 
And here he broke off and gazed out of the window with a 
troubled expression on his face. 

As Hugh had expected, he beat Lieutenant Harford of the 
Navy in the first round, with a knock-out, and was thus 
quite fresh when, on the third day, he stepped into the rin: 
to meet Captain Maxwell, the holder of the championship. 

As Hi sat in his corner listening to the final advice of 
Sergeant Boxall, who was acting as one of his seconds, hu 
peed with interest across the ring at the man he had set 

imself to beat. His opponent was a big man, as tall as 
himself but lighter built, and every inch of him showed the 
born fighter. Hugh noted with inward foreboding the ripple 
of muscle that showed beneath the other’s skin whenever ho 
moved, and he began to realise that the task ho had under- 
taken was no light one. 

Maxwell was surveying him with a slight smile of confidence, 
not to say contempt, and Hugh took an instinctive dislike 
to him on the spot. There was a sardonic look in his eycs 
and a sarcastic expression on the ill-tempered mouth; and 
as he looked Hugh remembered Maud’s fonate words: 
“T hate him—hate him worse than anything in this wor'd |” 
Judging from his face, in Maxwell was a man who 
might inspire any woman with hatred. 

ugh was awakened from his reverie by the timekeepcr's 
voice : ‘‘ Seconds out of the ring—time !” and next moment 
he found himself shaking hands with Maxwell. As he 
dro the other's glove the Guardsman swang heavily 
for the head, and only a quick duck saved Hugh from « 
nasty blow that might have ended the fight at once. 
Remembering Boxall’s injunctions, he ran in at Maxwell. 
forcing the pace for all he was worth, and for the first half 
of the round the Guardsman was forced to retreat before 
the superior weight. of his impetuous antagonist. Sever:l 
times, with his greater knowledge of ring-craft, he evaded the 
swinging blows and landed with considerable force, but 
failed to make any impression upon Hugh, who sailed in 
merrily with both hands hard at work. 

The Guardsman was beginning to show signs of the rouch 
usage he was receiving, when a lucky left landed above 
Hugh’s eye, cutting the flesh to the bone. For a moment 
the boy was half-blinded by the blood that gushed out, and. 
taking full advantage of it, Maxwell dashed in and placed 
a couple of hard lefts to Hugh’s head, finishing up with a 
right swing that missed the point by an inch. Severely 
shaken Hugh staggered to the ropes, and before the gon 
sounded, he had taken sufficient punishment to knock out 
most men, while his opponent totted up enough points 
to make the contest a certainty unless the other managed 
to knock him out. . 

This fact Boxall took good care to impress upon his 
poincinel, and when Hugh stood up for the second round 

rushed in at his sneering opponent, striving with all hi: 
ewe to finish the fight at once. He knew that nothins 

at the knock-out could win him the contest and Maud, and, 
regardless of punishment, he bored in, waiting far the oppor- 
tunity he sought. But Maxwell was not to be caught nappinz. 
and, nimbly evading Hugh’s rushes, he scored point aftcr 
point, till, on the call of time he took his seat so far ahea:l 
that, had it not been for Hugh’s stamina, which was in no 
way impaired, the referee w have stopped the fight. 

The ght of desperation shone in Hugh’s eyes as he stoo! 
up for the last round, and, rushing in again, he forced the 
smiling Guardsman to the ropes, raining blows upon him. 
Maxwell coolly dodged the majority, allowing the remaind:r 
to fall on his right glove, which he kept well tacked under 
his ear, and whenever he saw an opening he swung heavily 
for Hugh’s head. 

Twice he aimed the blow, but on each occasion Hugh 
avoided it by stepping back, and in ping he noted that 
the Guardsman himself-round with his fist. It sud- 
denly occurred to him that if he could meet Maxwell's head 
with his fist as it carne round in the swing, thero would be 
two forces in the blow—the weight of his own arm and that 


of Maxwell's body. 
Jumping in again, he purposely left his head exposed. 


Where’er the flag of Britain flies Boy Scouts are smart and Keen, Read all about the work they do in 
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it is not Brasenose’s “ evening out,” this first night of the 
‘‘ Eights.” Brasenose College is selected at random os 
“head of the river,” for the purposes of this article. 
For one reason or another, Brasenose have lost some of 
their best men of the previous year, and Magdalen, their 
pursuer, begins to creep up. Brasenose, of course, having 
no boat ahead of them cannot make a bump, and all theit 
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the boats for the first bump race was arranged by lot, but 
now the boats start in the order in which they stood at 
the conclusion of the previous year’s racing. 

Now we will attempt to describe a bump race at Oxford. 
The boats in the “Eights” are arranged 130 feet— 
roughly one and three-quarter lengths—apart, the coxswain 
of each holding a short rope attached to the starting-post, 
so as to keep his boat in 
position. Before the start it is 
customary to get some “ San- 
dow "” of the college to pull on 


Some Light on a Little Understood 'Varsity Sport. 


THE Boatrace is great, so is the vowing at Henley, 
the 


ng allforms of aquatic competition, “bumping 
eeu A Oxford and Cambridge provide in the opinions 
of many people the maximum of sport, fun, and excitement 
for both oarsmen and onlookers. av } 
“Bump races” are of considerable antiquity, datin 
from 1825 at Oxford. and 1827 at Cambridge. How di 
they originate ? Well, both the rivers on which Varsity 
men row, the Isis at Oxford, the Cam at Cambridge, are 
narrow streams, and College crews burning to compete 


against each 


other found it impossible to do so in the | 


the mooring-rope for all he is 
worth, so as to stretch it, and 
thus give his crew an advantage 
of an inch or two. At Cambridge 
the boats are moored by chains 
which cannot be stretched, but, 
of course, a few inches one way 
or the other do not matter on 
the long Cambridge course, 
as they may do on the short, 
desperate Oxford mile. 

e banks are lined by a 


How the boats look when in pursuit of 
one another, 


dense crowd of Varsity men 
room and ae pitas the hicegees of uphh college 
son i i i he idea of arranging the ; natura athering opposite their respective boats. 
fenta OE eee otiet cual intervals ; than at al The cree eight apiore, settled in their boats, the coach 
iven signal, all started together, each boat striving to | of each boat having synchronised his watch with that of 
oh mF touch the boat in front, and to avoid being | the starter, bawls, ‘ Ten seconds !’’ and then proceeds to 
eal ae “bumped ” by the boat immediately behin | call off the fleeting instants one by one, the men bent on 


F i = imply wasn’t 
ordinary way of rowing ssniianiiaciiobiais 4 energies are concentrated on crossing the line before 
Magdalen can catch them. __ 

But it is not to be, this fine Mayevening. Yard by yard, 
foot by foot. inch by inch, Magdalen gains and Brascnose 
are still half a length short of the winning-post. when 


there is a sky-cracking shout, the Brasenose cox raises 


it before the winning-post was reached, the winning-post 

being the same for all. 
The idea ‘ caught 

followed suit. 


Before describing a bumping-race week, one may explain | 


that there are two sets of bump races at both Universities. 
‘The first lot, known as the “‘ Torpids” at Oxford, and 
the “Lents” at Cambridge, are rowed in Lent ‘Term, 


a 
=> 
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Moored up to the bank waiting for the signal to start. 


and are in the nature of trial events, the men being mainly 
Freshmen, and a great number of crews take part, so that 
they are rowed in three divisions. The first boat in a lower 
division rows last in the division that precedes it, rowing 
twice in one evening it is called a ‘‘sandwich boat,” and so 
can climb from one division to another, after the manner 
of football teams in the various Leagues. 

“Torpids”” and “ Lents’ are rowed in clinker, that 
is stout, built boats, with fixed seats. Later, about the 
middle of May at Oxford, early in June at Cambridge, 
come the “Eights” and the “Mays,” as they are 
respectively known. 

These are rowed in two divisions by the picked crews 
of the various colleges (some colleges will put moro than 
one crew on the water), and the craft are shallow, racing 
boats with sliding seats. 

At Oxford the competing boats in the ‘‘Torpids" start 
160 feet apart, 130 feet apart in the ‘“ Eights,” and the 
winning-post is a mile from the leading boat ; at Cambridge 
the boats for both “‘ Lents” and ‘‘ Mays” are 175 feet 
apart, and the winning-post is a mile and a half away. 
At Oxford the bump racing lasts six days, or rather even- 
ings, at Cambridge four only. Probably the position of 


A MATTER OF SENTIMENT 
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As he hoped, the Guardsman swung with all his force, but 
Hugh ducked, and as Maxwell half reeled round, he brought 
his right bg Helio every ounce of strength he could command. 
The blow landed just where it-was intended—on the point 
of the jaw—and with a thud, Maxwell toppled to the ground 
and rolled on his back. 

oi One— two — three — four — five — six —seven—eight — 
nine,” chanted the timekeeper, but before he could utter 

ten” the Guardsman had crawled weakly to his feet. His 
old jaunty air had deserted him, and, feebly gripping the 
rope with one hand, he stood, with his knees giving way 
beneath him, awaiting Hugh's onslaught. But Hugh stood 
irresolute—the man was ten, hopelessly weak, almost 
Loria how could he hammer him back to the boards 

ain 

In his corner Boxall, regardless of rules and regulations, 
was incoherently screaming for Hugh to rush in and end the 
fight with one blow, which the merest novice could have 
delivered. But Hugh’s gorge rose. He knew that according 
to the custom of the ring he was perfectly entitled to hit a 
man while he was on his feet, but to strike a human being i 
Whose eyes were glazing fast with weakness was against his | 
tinciples, and he was about to turn on his hecl when the 

uardsman fe'l to the ground again. 

Once more the timekeeper started the count, and slowly 
called out the numbers, but as he reached “ cight ”’ the gong 


(Continued 


from , sounded, and Captain Maxwell, saved by ‘ Time,” 


himself. 
as I’ve since discovered, the fact that Maxwell jilted her may \ 


their oars, all tense with excitement, some almost sick 
with anxiety. 


on,” and two years later Cambridge | “Three seconds !’’ “Two seconds!” ‘‘ One second !’’- 


then, bang! They’re off, and then all Bedlam is loosed. 
Practically every man in the crowd has a tin can, a pistol, 
a whistle, a rattle, a trumpet, or some other instrument 
for making a hideous noise, and he makes it for all he is 
worth. e din is simply appalling. 

The crowd follows its respective boats along the towing- 
path, running. jumping, pushing, jostling. and yelling 
mingled entreaties and execrations at their favourites. 

e amusing part of it is that these counsellors really 
believe that their advice reaches the ears for which it 1s 
intended. You will hear grave “ reading men,” tempo- 
rarily mad with excitement, imploring stroke to “ give 
them just three good ones,’ objurgating “ six’ because 
he’s “‘ short,” or informing the crew in general that they 
are only a quarter of a length off the coveted ‘ bump.” 
and quite convinced that every word they howl is 
heard. 

Other enthusiasts endeavour to signal the boats’ 

sition to the crew by firing so many revolver-shots— 
blank cartridge, fortunately—one for 4 length away, two 
when but-4 length lies between the crew and victory, 
and three when the boats are overlapping. 

But the straining men in the boats can’t distinguish 
anything from the babel of sounds, they are blind and 
deaf to everything save the business in hand. As in a 
dream, they may hear “cox” alternately exhorting and 
cajoling them, but it is “‘ eyes in the boat,” and pull as if 
an empire hung on every stroke. 

The boat that starts “ head of the river" has. of course, 
the best chance, having the shortest distance to go, but 


A “bump.” This is made when one boat touches the stern orany part of theboat which is ahead. 
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declared the winner on points. 
* * s * s 
“ So you lost ? ” said Maud, through her teeth, when Hugh, 
with battered face, called on her the following day. 
“ Yes, I lost,” replied Hugh humbly ; * but, Maud, won't H 
you reconsider your decision? Why should our happiness 
rest solely on the result of a boxing competition ? " | 


Maud gave a short. hard laugh. 

“Our happiness?” she sneered. ‘‘ You surely don't ! 
think I ever cared for you? I merely offered you myself 
as a bribe to thrash Captain Maxwell. I shouldn't have : 
reconsidered my decision if you'd been hopelessly beaten, 
but as it is, I despise you. I've read the accounts, and I | 
know you could have beaten him, could have thrashed him ! 
as I wished you to thrash him ; but you cared so little for me 
that you let him off—allowed him to win when one blow would 
have settled it. I suppose you did it from so-called honour- | 
able motives, but do you think that man knows what the | 
word ‘honour’ means? Go—I never wish to see you’ 
again!’ —and as Hugh groped blindly for the door, she 
threw herself into a chair and burst into a torrent of sol. 

Hugh walked home, turning the matter over in his mind. ! 
and, to his surprise, he found that his treatment at Maud's | 


hands did not cause him such anguish as might have been 
expected. | 


’ : ‘ i 
“I don’t believe I can have loved her,” he argued to, 
“I was only dazzled by her brilliane>. Of course, | 


his hand like a fencer acknowledging a hit, and both boats 
immediately draw aside—Brasenose has been “ bumped.” 

How is a “ bump” made? It is made when one boat 
touches the stern or any other part of the boat ahead of 
it, but there are two ways of making it: the one is to drive 
straight at the stern of the leader, the other is to wait until 
the bow of your boat overlaps the other's stern, and then 
to turn in on him. 

The latter is by far the better method, for a straight 
shot may miss the mark, or just fall short, whereas once 
the boats overlap, the “* bump ”’ is practically a certainty. 

As has been mentioned, it is the duty of the coxswain 
of the boat that has been bumped immediately to 
acknowledge defeat. Occasionally a bump will be dis- 
puted, and if this happens away from the umpires, who 
at Oxford are posted at the finish, this leads to an inquiry 
by the University Boat Club Committee and much hard 
swearing on both sides. Perfectly honest swearing. for 
disputes only arise when both sides are genuinely in 
doubt. 

At Cambridge the umpires follow thc crews on horse- 
back, galloping through the mob, but miraculously 
without doing any damage. 

What is the reward fora “‘ bump”? It is the changing 
of places between “ bumped”? and “ bumper.” Thus, 
in the imaginary instance cited, Magdalen on the next 
evening's racing would start first, Brasenose second. 

Every crew continues rowing until they have either 
reached the winning-post, made a bump, or been bumped, 
the victorious and defeated crews in the latter cases 
drawing aside to make room for the boats racing on 
behind. . 

Bump races are splendidly exciting. for often a hoat will 
save its bacon—that is, cross 
the winning line—by inches, 
while throughout the struggle 
is of a most desperate kind, 
for sometimes it will happen 
that a boat will be within a 
foot of making a bump, and 
within an equal distance of 
ae bumped. 

When a boat particularly 
distinguishes itself, thera 
usually follows a ‘“ bump 
supper,” which generally ends 
in a bonfire in the College 
quad’ (quadrangle), and 
rejoici of an extremel 
lively lind. af 


no 


be some excuse for her strange behaviour, but to think of 
marrying a cold-blooded, revengeful creature like that! 
*Pon me word, I believe I'd be heartily glad that the whole 
thing's turned out as it has, if only ——” 

‘Oh, Mr. Ogilvie,” said.a voice behind him, “I'm 30 
awfully sorry you lost, but I think it was splendid the wav 
you let poor Captain Maxwell off! The papers say you 
could have won easily, but refrained from striking a beaten 
man. 

“Most people seem to think I’ve been a sentiment. fool, 
Miss Mortimer,” replied Hugh ruefully. “It's rather a 
relief to find someone who has a different opinion.”’ 

* T always had a good opinion of you, Hugh,” said [luina 
shyly, ‘ and, if possible, this has strengthened it.” 

* Sufficiently to make you change your mind?" asked 
Hugh, eagerly taking her hand. 

“It didn’t need that,” murmured Elaine, glancing round 
to sce if there was anyone in sight. ‘* You had onlv to ask 
me again, Hugh; but even that isn’t necessary now.” 


——- --_~»f<__ 

A PROFESSOR at one of our Universities is very witty 
upon occasion. 

A medical student once asked if there were not soma 
works on anatomy more recent than those in the college 
library. 

“Young man,” said the professor, “ there have not 
been many now bones added to the human body during 
the last ten years.” 


“The Fall of Thebaw’’—a survivor's story of the march ona Mandalay, appears in the June ROYAL MAGAZINE. 
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Our Courls 


An Observer. 

AW: man, sent for three months’ hard, said “only 
fools and horses worked.” 

* Cooked.” 

“Those men have made up this yarn against me, 
ag an indignant prisoner at London Sessions. “If 
put in an incubator it couldn’t have been 
better hatched.” He was sentenced for theft. 

Mr. Nobody. 

When charged at Lambeth for being disorderly, @ man 
was asked by Mr. Hopkins where he lived. 

Prisoner: “ Rowton House.” 

Mr. Hopkins: “ And what is your name?” 

Prisoner: “I ain’t got no name. I was born without a 
name. Why should I give a nameif I ain't got one?” 

He was remanded for a week to see if he could remember. 

To Break the Monotony. 

An Irishman’s idea of signing and keeping the pled 

was revealed at the Modder hela relive on mene 


” 


Pat promised to sign the pledge if “given one more 
chance.” 
Chairman: “ You will keep off the heer ? ” 


Defendant: “I suppose I can have a pint or two during 
the middle of the aay = 


Siolure Fars. 


FOR KILLING MOTHS. 
. Takinc advantage of the fact that 
. 42: . .* a bright flame attracts moths, a lamp 
» i ai? fan been designed to Jap the fentts 


- 


farmer in his e against these 
pests. The lamp consists of a pedestal 
A, containing an appliance for 
generating acetylene gas, which issues 
through the tap burner B. A 
circular tray C, about sixteen inches 
in diameter, is provided, being partly 
filled with water and Maced At 
nightfall the lamp is p in the 
orchard and the gas is ted, the 
brilliant flame attracti e nots 
which become dazzled oe 
and fall into the tray. Such a bo 
will destroy a thousand insects in a 
le night. It is ordinarily two feet 
fink but can be elevated on a pole as 
shown in the illustration. 


WHEN CARRYING BOOKS. 
Cazryrixe home one book from the library is no trouble, 


awkward, for one 
of the volumes 
usually persiste in 


slipping. Unless 


you are 
to lose one of the 
books you must 


either watch them 
carefully or carry 
them in the way 
indicated here. 
The latter alterna- 
tive is easier, and 
is highly recommended. Place the covers inside each 
other as shown, and then the volumes will not have 
the same tendency to slip. 


Neked Fars 


The Jackdaw of Moffat. 


Two hundred and fifty clothes-pegs have been found in a 
jackdaw’s nest in a chimney at Moffat. 


Mrs. Thrush of the.Cabbage Stump. 

.A pair of thrushes built their nest on the crown of a 
cabbage stump on an allotment at Tolworth. There were 
five eggs in the nest. 

Timely Reminder. 

A street clock, bearing the words, “ Votes for Women,” 
in place of the hour numbers, has been put up at a shop in 
Charing-cross Road, London. 


Hero in the Dock. 

At Grimsby Police-court the other day a man was pre- 
sented by the chairman of the Bench with the Royal 
Humane Society’s certificate anda cheque | for £5 for saving 
life. Shortly afterwards he was placed in the dock and 
charged beer neglecting to send his child to school. The 
Bench merely warned him. 


Worked in a Top Hat Eighty Years. 
The death is announced from Surfleet, Lincolnshire, of 
J. RB. Cobley, a well known nonagenarian shoemaker, who 
always worked in a silk hat. His mother sent him out into 
the world with a silk hat at the age of ten and told him 
always to wear it. Whether indoors or out, Cobley always 
had on his beloved hat. 


Little Incidents Recorded from the Daily Papers that 


have Caused the Courts to Smile. 


A Strong Dose. 
“The man took enough poison.to kill the whole of the 
mg wae he commas ob e medignl ann at an inquest at 
cton. 


Strong Friendship. 


“ Once we were the best of friends,” a woman declared at |. 


the Willesden Police Court. 
together.” 


“We even did our washing 


And the Fire Brigade ? 

A Tilbury woman informed the local magistrates that 
when her husband struck her she sent for the police, the 
doctor, and the vicar. 

Direct From the Sky. 
ic evidence at Clerkenwell, a detective said he asked 
ae ineron how he came into possession of some trousers. 
ey’ve dropped from an airship,” was the accused’s 
reply. 
One for the Counsel. 

“The accident occurred fourteen feet from the kerb,” a 
schoolboy witness stated at the Shoreditch County Court. 

“ You think you are a clever little boy,” said the opposing 
counsel. “How do you know?” 

“JT measured the distance afterwards with a foot rule,” 
was the unexpected retort. 


A dialogue at Leeds Assizes.— 
e The Judge (to a er who had pleaded guilty): 
Have you an: say?” 
Prisoner: “ 


ask for th: 
: # Ob, no, pe Oar ct etl 
Thanks.” 


think so. Three months.” 


aes It Was a She. 
@ York Police Court a woman was charged wit 
having been drunk and incapable. The accused mee was bo 


ing a cap and a big coat, and at a first glance looked ver y 
like a man. 


dncetan Sir Al & tei : 
ven evidence, as se the orshe?” (Laughte 
Witnees: “A she, sir.” (La aghter.) ( eile 

Alderman Sir Joseph: “ Well I’m sure I couldn't tell.” 
(Laughter.) 


after Constable Lumley had 


Young at Eighty-Two. 
In a recent Divorce Court case Mr. Marshall Hall asked 
whether witness's mother-in-law, who was eighty-two, and 
who went to stay with him after ‘his wife left him, was very 


Witness: “Oh, bless us, no! She will walk twenty miles 
(Laughter.) 

: “ That is a pleasure I must defer for 
resent.” (Laughter.) 

itness: “You oe ate say she was infirm if she was 


Showing Appreciation. 
with you any day.” 
Mr. Marshall 
the 


your mother-in-law. (Loud laughter.) 


An [Socata Te SES Sagcens ie nace pe needed | pencil-case is given to the sender of each accepted picture par. used on this page. We 


cannot undertake to return u 


TO MAKE A TORCH. 

Surrosina a conquering hero were 
coming home to his native village, and 
you happened to live there, and an influential 
citizen whis : “ Will you form one of 
the torchlight procession we are arranging 
in honour of our illustrious kinsman?’ 
would you know where to geta torch? A 
torch is a handy article to have aBout the 
house, and this raph shows how one 
can easily be m et a piece of iron gas- 

ipe about two al a half feet in length. 

htly ram a cork about eight inches from 
the top. Fill up the: space with cotton 
wool, spor ur in as much petroleum as the wool 
will absorb, and you have a torch ready for 
any emergencies. The object of the cork is, 
of course, to stop the oil from trickling 
down into your sleeve. 


CoCo 


ON GERMAN TRAMCARS. 


On the trams in some German cities there are no 
conductors to cry 


“Fares, please!” A 
passenger enters the 
conveyance and deposits 


the amount of his, or 
her, fare in a box at the 
head of the car. Should 
the traveller require 
change he is: able to 
communicate with the 
driver through a 
speaking-tube. The 
driver turns round, 
opens a flap in the door, 
gives the necessary 
change, and watches the 
passenger drop his fare 
into the box. This system certainly leaves much to the 
honesty of its patrons, and a driver’s position must be 
a harassing one at the busy periods of the day. 


| A Few Items of Fact that Will Interest You. | | 


Child Suicides in Russia, 
a ene statistics, just published, regarding suicides in 
etersburg in 1909 show that 1,432 persons took their 
— lives. Of these 932 were males and 500 females. They 
include 58 boys and 77 girls of varying from 11 to 17. 
In comparison with London, suicides in the capital of the 
Tsar are about nine times more numerous than in the 
British metropolis ! 


Pipes for all Nations. 

The famous collection of pipes, cigar-holders, and other 
smoking requisites formed by the late Mr. W. Bragge, of 
Birmingham, was sold at Sotheby’s recently. The 
rd pea were collected from all parts of the wertd-<cteoen 

uaint and primitive articles used by the Hottentots 
ant orth American Indians to the elaborate contrivances 
used in the Near and Far East. 


Fell 130 Feet and Lives. 

At Salcombe, Devonshire, recently, a student named 
Rawland, with a companion, attempted to descend an 
almost perpendicular cliff of 200ft. high. About a third of 
the way down, the place where Mr. Rawland was standing 
crumbled beneath him, and he fell to the water's edge. 
Yet, medical examination later revealed that he hed 
sustained no vital injury or broken bones, although his 
body was badly cut and bruised and most of his clothing 
and | the soles of his boots were torn off. 
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An ill-shaped screwdriver brings trouble in its train. 


( If the screw is tight in the wood or 


if the por in the head be worn tho 
tool re! to bite and jumps out whe 
pressure is ps eer This often arises 
from the es of the screwdriver 
having a somewhat rounded surfica 
as shown at A. If the sides of tla 

tool are ground or filed hollow, as in 

THE KING'S DEATH AT SEA. 

Years ago news travelled slowly at sea, and _toilers 
of the ocean would be ignorant of a sad event like King 
Edward’s death for weeks and even months, But to-day, 
thanks to wireless telegraphy, on 
the principal ocean highways the — 
crew of a humble tramp steamer BRITISH PRY? 


B, it will be more satisfactory in i's 
lOCo 
may learn of so mer happenings 


work. 
almost as quickly as the staff of 


a City office. news of the 
nation’s loss, for instance, was sent 

out to sea from wireless telegraphy Kine 
stations a few hours _ after 1% 


midnight, and received by Marconi 
operators on countless liners. 
Smaller vessels, with no wireless 
apparatus, learnt the sorrowful 
news by signal code. A liner and 
a tramp steamer draw near, and up 
tho mast of the liner creeps the 
string of flags shown here. The 
skipper of the little boat turns up 
the messa in his Code Book and 
reads, ritish King is dead.” 
He sends the red and white pennant 
aloft in answer, and gloomily dips 
his flag to half-mast. There, right out in the Athintic, 
a dingy steamer learns the news, whilst the majori'y of 


ILL-SHAPED SCREWDRIVERS. 
the landspeople are still asleep, 


Seals in the Wash. 

Huge shoals of seals have come into the Wash during 
the past few weeks. The seals eat about seven pounds cf 
fish a day each, while the weight of one in a net is enoush 
to break it and cause the fishermen to lose two or tlircs 
days’ work. The seals, some of which are six feet lone 
have nocommercial valug, as they are not of the fur- bearing 5 
variety, and yield very little oil. At low tide the vazt 
stretches of sand in the Wash are black with the seals. 


| Gratitude to Kind Policeman. 

While on duty, some months ago, Constable Walter Ly.<o 
of the City of London Police found a young Tasmanian 
seaman in a starving condition, and assisted him with both 
food and money. Tho people on the West Coast of Tasmani:, 
where the sailor's parents. lived, desired to mako some 
recognition. of Constable Lygo’s kindness, and opened 
subscription for the purchase of a testimonial. A gold 
watch has been presented to the policeman. 


A Cruel Hoax. 

"An advertisement in a daily paper, calling for young mea 
to parti ee ie in a travelling pageant, caused a stranse 
scene at Piccadilly, London, the other day. At an early 
hour hundreds of men of all ages assembled at the address, 
and all the passages in the building were blocked. There 
was no one in attendance, and, after waiting awhilo, the 
i many of whom had travelled a good distance, 

cted a hoax. They smashed the ‘Rises in the building, 
|i r damaged gas pipes and doors until the police were sent 
‘or. 
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There is no Comparing the Two Cities, says this Enthusiastic Liverpudlian. 


Ir is scarcely a case of where Liver- 
pool beats Manchester, as the two places 
are scarcely comparable, 80 ig the 
superiority of the city on the Mersey ; 
such a comparison might be made between 
Manchester and some other cotton-manu- 
facturing town. We beat Manchester in 
so many different ways that it is difficult 
to make & ar ee 

Live: , of course, - 
lation. TRpeeking of this, I was astonished 
to see in the article on Glasgow that the 
Scottish city was stated to be the Second 
City of the Empire, as that title belongs to 
Liverpool ; the enormous extent of Liver- 
pool’s pane pee puts it next 
to London in this respect. . 

All the authorities admit that Liverpool 
is an ideal place to live in. Manchester 
notoriously is named “ ae® mg se ea 
city on earth,” owing i 
drizzling rain; certainly an indiarubber 
manufacturer or an umbrella-maker might 
say that Manchester beats Liverpool. 

‘Liverpool is a clean, delightful, breezy 
place to live in, but Manchester is. one of 
the most dismal and grimy places imagin- 
able, and here again there is no doubt 
as to the superiority. Manchester, indeed, 
is a dirty place, as last year, according to 
their own figures, the inhabitants had but 
two baths apiece—one every six months. 


Manchester is a 
Horrible Jumble. 


The poor Manchester man has to travel 
long distances in order to get away from 
its murky surroundings, but merely by 
crossing the river to Siw Brighton, and 
similar places, we can get brightness and 
sunshine with new surroundings. 

Manchester is a horrible jumble of every 
class and description of buildings. Liver- 
pool, however, possesses some magnificent 
streets, and it can be claimed that Europe 
has not another such sight to show as that 
to be seen near St. George’s Hall or from 
Lime Street. There is no other building in 
the land which can compare architecturally 
with St. George’s Hall. 

Liverpool is a cosmopolitan city, but 
Manchester is essentially provincial, the 
result being a catholicity of taste compared 
to narrow-minded bigotry. Our inhabi- 
tants are as well-known for their urbanity 
and culture as the inhabitants of Man- 
chester are noted for the opposites ; indeed, 


NOTE.—The Editor accepts no responsibility 


the distinction has become proverbial in 
the expression “A Liverpool gentleman 
and a Manchester man.”* 

A striking example of this was shown 
recently when Mr. J. A. Patten, the famous 
speculator, visited the Manchester Royal 
Exchange ; he was hooted and hustled there, 
on account of his “ corner” in cotton, and 
had to escape through a fire-door. When 
he came to | after this outrageous 
display, he was cheered, being courteously 
treated as a great citizen of the United 


States. The rival receptions were 
characteristic. 
Manchester people are notoriously 


ignorant compared with Liverpool people ; 
in fact, our public libraries issue 3,000,000 
books a year compared to Manchester's 
2,000,000 odd. 


The Most Notable 
Port in the World. 


The fact that Liverpool is the premier 
city is shown by the absurd attempts made 
by Manchester to divert some of our 
shipping. We remain, however, the most 


notable port in the world, and our Mersey’ 


Docks and Harbour Board are the rag! | of 
the Ship Canal concern; our dock dues 
alone amounting to a million and a quarter 
sterli yearly. The Manchester Ship 
Canal has really injured Liverpool to but a 
slight extent. 

Our great shipping industry puts com- 
parison with Manchester out of court, and 
at the present time we are widening and 
improving the entrances to the port so 
that we may maintain our predominance. 
We have the most magnificent docks in the 
world, which, including land and water, 
cover 1,600 acres, and stretch continuously 
for seven miles along the banks of the 
Mersey ; of course, our quay space has a 
much greater extent, ing thirty-one 
miles in length. We beat every town in 
the land, not excepting London, for the value 
of the goods we export; one-third of tho 
entire foreign trade of the United Kingdom 
is done through Liverpool, while in such 
trades as the tobacco trade we are far 
ahead. 

Manchester men can never get over the 
fact that, although we use no cotton our- 
selves, still we have the biggest business in 
cotton of any city in the world. The 
whole prosperity of Manchester depends 
upon whist our brokers do on “ The Flags.” 


neither cutting out nor adding to them. 


for any of the statements made in the above articles. 


Liverpoo! is Behind the Times, retaliates a Mancunian Reader. 


Wary, we beat Liverpool all along the 


line—and they know it! You may 
mention any town in Liverpool, but never 
a i Manchester: it hurts! Poor old 
. ! 

iverpool has always been notorious for 
its backwardness and the slowness with 
which it absorbs anything new, while 
Manchester, on the other hand, is known 
for its up-to-dateness in all respects. In 
fact, Manchester is more than up-to-date, 
it leads the times—hence the saying 
current throughout the kingdom: “ What 
Manchester thinks and does to-day, the 
world will think and do to-morrow.” 

As regards area, Manchester is a bigger 
place than Liverpool, while it is the centre 
of a population of a million and a quarter, 
and supplies electricity to an area of over 
forty-five square miles. It is an acknow- 
ledged fact that our municipal industries 
excel in magnitude those of any city in the 
country, not excluding Glasgow, despite 
statements to the contrary in a previous 
article. 

We have one undertaking which no 
Liverpudlian can ever mention without 
getting cross—our Ship Canal, the boldest 
enterprise in the world. It cost £15,000,000, 
to which the city subscribed £5,000,000. 
Liverpool tried to throttle our trade, in 
its mean-spirited way, being the port 
from which we received our goods. 


Our Shipping Trade 
is Going Up. 


Our action showed what we can do, as we 
brought the sea to our own doors, and s0 
made Manchester a sea-port. We crack 
our fingers in the face of Liverpool, which 
has received so many blows to its shipping 
trade. Our shipping trade is going up by 
leaps and bounds, and Liverpool does not 
like the way we are beating it. 

Liverpool people tear their hair because 
Manchester now ranks fifth port in the land 
in value of imports. While it is dependent 
upon shipping, however, it is only one of 
our 700 distinct industries; then there is 
cotton ! 

Our nickname is “ Cottonopolis,” and 
here Liverpool is merely the hewer of 
wood and drawer of water for Manchester. 
Cotton is the greatest trade in the land, 
having over 5,000,000 individuals dependent 
upon it; Liverpool consumes no cotton. 
‘“Manchester Goods’* form a distinct 


Next week : “ Leeds—Sheffield.” 


category in the world’s trade, and are knowa 
wherever human beings are to be found; 
there are no “Liverpool Goods”! Our 
productions are found in every portion 
of the globe, even in the least-known 
territories. 

It is the same in every other branch of 
activity—Manchester first, Liverpool no- 


where! Take politics; upon the history 
of human civilisation you will find the 
words: ‘The Manchester School ’—we 


teach; Liverpool learns at our feet! 

The theatre: Manchester in the van, 
Liverpool hopelessly in the rear. 
Theatrically we stand ahead of every other 
town for taste and culture, not excluding 
London, as any theatrical manager will 
tell you. 


Liverpool Streets Cannot 
Compare with Ours. 


Educationally: Liverpool Universit 
College was built on the model of oe 
famed Owens College, and was put under 
our control ; this speaks for itself where we 
beat Liverpool educationally. I won't refer 
to our preponderating number of libraries 
—such as the John Rylands. In scientific 
societies and worthies Liverpool has not a 
look in; but regarding famous sons, I may 
say that even Mr. Lloyd George was born in 
Manchester. 

Ecclesiastically we lead also. Man- 
chester became a city in 1847, but the See 
of Liverpool was not created until 1880. 
Whenever we want to have a good laugh 
we have only to think of Liverpool 
Cathedral ! 

From an architectural point of view, 
Liverpool is like the curate’s egg—good in 
parts. Nowhere has Liverpool a strect 
to compare with our Market Street, the 
busiest street in the world. Neither has 
Liverpool such magnificent buildings as 
our Town Hall (which cost considerably 
over £1,000,000), our Royal Infirma: 
(which cost half a million—compare with 
the cost of their St. George’s Hall !), our 
Royal Exchange, our Free Trade Hall, 
but I could go on for pages. 

Liverpool’s nickname of “The Black 
Spot on the Mersey” shows where it 
does beat; thank Heaven, our worst 
quarters do not come up to theirs. Their 
medical officer has stated that nowhere 
else in civilisation could such terrible 
poverty be met. 


He has simply inserted the remarks of his correspondents in full, 


BITS OF THE EMPIRE 


GEORGE KNOWS. 


Kina Grorcr’s first experience of the great world 
that lies beyond these islands was in 1880-82, when, in 
company with his late brother, the Duke of Clarence, 
he voyaged round the globe in the Bacchante. He was 
nboat Thrush, 
] dies. In 1901 
he made his great world tour in the Ophir, setting out on 
March 16th, and returning early in the following November. 
It was after this trip that he gave utterance to that 
strik to Britons for more business energy: 
Wake up, England !’* He was accompanied by Queen 
Mary, and the Royal couple were everywhere received 
with boundless enthusiasm. At Melbourne the great event 
of the tour took place—the ratification by the Prince of 
the new Commonwealth of Australia. At Brisbane he 
laid the foundation-stone of the new cathedral in Queen 


afterwards placed in command of the 
visiting in her Nova Scotia and the West 


striking call 


Victoria’s memory. 


In New Zealand the Royal travellers were greeted by 
a band of Maori chiefs in true native fashion, by brandish- 
ing of clubs and spears, weird dances, and weirder yells. 
Cape Town went wild with enthusiasm, and over £100,000 
was contributed by the generous South Africans and 


spent in welooming their guests. 


Similar scenes, too, were enacted in Canada, across 
which the Royal party travelled by special train. 
rge and his Queen set 
out on a protracted tour through India, visiti 

; and the rulers of the sanaf-ind 
native States, The trip was one long-drawn-out series of 


In the autumn of 1905 King 
the great cities, 


brilliant State functions and ceremonials. 


At Lahore a grand review was held in the Royal presence, 
and afterwards at Peshawar, and at Rawal Pindi, when 
33,000 Indian troops, the pick and flower of the native 


army, were lined up for inspection, 
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This map shows the places in the British Dominions which King George has visited. It indicates how thoroughly he hac &.. Aimeelf 
acquainted with the great Empire over which he has now been called to reign. Queen Mary is almost equally well informed having 
accompanied her husband in the two principal tours made since his marriage. 
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By ALBERT E. BULL. 


Ir was one o'clock at night when Ronald North let himeelf 
into his lodgings. He climbed the stairs quictly, so as not 
to awaken his fellow lodgers, and entered his little sitting- 
room. He occupied two apartments at the rear of the Misses 
Grylls’ lodging house—rooms that were connected by a door. 
The first of these was study, dining-room, and library for him. 
The room beyond was his bedroom, and there was no way of 
reaching that but through his parlour. 

His supper was on the table. He had tasted nothing since 
noon, but no pangs of hunger made him feel the sight was a 

Icasant one. True, he turned up the gas and sat down 

fore the meal. But this was only that he might bury his 
faco in his hands. 

It was Saturday evening. He had left the bank at two 
o'clock, and since then he had tramped, tramped, tramped 
milo after mile, haunted by the terror of what a few days 
would bring. . 

He had tried to find a way out. But there was none. His 
head ached with the constant attempt to decide upon some 
course of action, and he had come home to resign himself 
to despair. 

He rose from the table at last, turncd down the gas, and 
entered his bedroom. The wind-blowing in through the open 
window had a cooling and soothing effect upon his nerves. 
His hand reached out to the gas bracket, and he turned up 
the by-pass. 

At the same moment a touch upon his shoulder startled 
him. He turned sharply around, only to find himself looking 
into the barrel of a revolver. 

“* Make a sound at your peril,” said the man who held the 
weapon. ‘I am desperate. If I am caught it means seven 
years. I will risk something beforo I return to that.” 

Ronald North was not in the mood to be frightened. There 
were more terrible things in his own mind than any incident 
like this could bring him. He stared at the man coolly and 
took careful stock of him. He was apparently of a ae ge 
for his hair was already tinged with grey. He had bold, 
relentless eyes, a firm, square jaw, and looked a man of 
education. Altogether he was by no means the kind of man 
one would expect to find figuring as a burglar. 

“* What are you doing here ?’” inquired Ronald boldly. 

The man pointed to the open window and then at the clock. 

“ Why ask such a question?” he said. “ What could I be 
doing here at this hour but one thing. I am a burglar—a 
housebreaker.” 

“Then you must be hard pressed for victims, or you must 
be new at your trade,” retorted North, with a coolness that 
surprised himself. “‘ This is only a lodging-house, a place 
where people like myself can get two rooms, meals, and extras 
for 27s. a week.” 

“TI know,” retorted the man, “and David Bruton, the 
diamond merchant, lodges here in the room above this.” 


“Quite truce. And David Bruton left here for Amsterdam 
last night.” 

“You lie.” 

“Tdon’t. Go upstairs. You'll find his two rooms empty.” 


The man smiled. 

“Thanks,” he said, ‘“‘ and yqu’ll raise the neighbourhood. 
I am not a focl.” Then coming nearer to North and 
speaking in tones that could not be misunderstood. 
““ Whether he’s here or not, that attempt is spoilt now. I'll 
go. Let me warn you that I am desperate. You came upon 
me by surprise. I am, in a certain sense, at your mercy just 
the same as you are at mine. If I am caught it means seven 
years, and I'll risk a rope before that again.” 

“* Why do you say this to me ?’” asked North. 

“To keep you from doing anything rash. You know, as 
well as I do, that some people do mad things. This is a 
lodging-house, a single shout would rouse it. Escape is not 
easy over that wall. As far as I know you might enjoy sending 
a man to prison. Do you know what penal servitude is like ? 
If you did you would understand ’—he waved the revolver 
threateningly—‘* what some men would do to avoid it.” 

Ronald North shuddered. 

“You have been a convict ?” he said.” 

“T have. I will take no second term. Do you understand ?” 

‘You need have no fear from me,” replied North. ‘I’m 
not the one to try to capture vou—or even to blame you. 
You say you were a convict. What was it like?” 

The man’s eyes blazed. 

“It was living death,” he said. ‘‘ There may be some 
natures that can stand it, some men who can vegetate, to 
whom the awful silence of the cell and the dull routine of the 
days work is nothing, but to me——” 

He shuddered. 

‘I don’t understand this,” said Ronald North, “‘ I thought 
burglars were rough, unpolished men. You speak and look 
like a gentleman.” 

The man laughed bitterly. 

‘“ A gentleman,” he said, “ yes. That is the rub. I was 
an exemplary prisoner. I came out one year and nine 
months before my time was up. I faced the world with a few 
shillings in my pocket and no friends. I obtained employ- 
ment, a clerkship at the docks, a lucky act for an ex-convict. 
I kept it three weeks. Then my emplover sent for me. 
* We have learned who you are from the police,’ he said, ‘ the 
eashier will oe you your money. Go! That was the first of a 
series of such experiences, the aftermath of penal servitude.” 

Ronald North shuddered. 

“* Could you find nothing else to do but this ?”” he asked. 

“TI expect I could have if I had tried and kept trying,” 
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Being the Story of a Burglar’s Strange Deed. 
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returned the burglar. ‘‘ But 
twelve months disappoint- 
ment and semi-starvation 
made me change my plan. 
That was five years ago. 
Since then I have been a 
burglar three times. I am 
no thief of widows’ savings 
and no housebreaker for 
sideboard silver. The men 
I have marked down as 
victims are such as David 
Bruton, diamond 
merchant, whose wealth is 
honestly as much mine as 
theirs. Iam a victim of a 
system that protects shady swindlers like Bruton. I 
cannot get the protection of the system, but I can and do get 
some of the wealth of its profégés. Do you blame me? ” 

“It’s burglary,” said Ronald, with sudden heat; “if 
everyone thought like you think there would be an end of law 
and order. It isn’t honest——” He stopped suddenly as he 
remembered something and changed his whole manner of 
speech. “No! No! I don’t blame you. Who am I to 
blame you? I have no right.” ¥ 

The man threw him a quick, penetrating look. 

“JT don’t claim to be a saint,” he said. “I admit I did 
wrong and deserved punishment. What I did that brought 
me seven years penal servitude, was wrong in every part. 
admit it to you as I admitted it in open court when they 
eentenced me. I am doing wrong now. But it is a wrong 
that docs not sear my conscience like the first did. I was a 
cashier in a bank——” 

Ronald started. 

“T only had a small income—at least, I thought it was 
small—and all that money passing through my hands. I 
used to think of fine clothes and jewellery, gay dinners, and 
secret pleasures, as I weighed up the sovercigns in hundreds 
and thousands and made my fingers black handling bank notes.” 

“Yes? Yes?’ cried Ronald cagerly. 

“I did wrong. Before Heaven I admit it. I stole. It 
was only £10. There was a way of packing sched bage of coin 
so that one or two would be scarcely ever reached for. The 
bags in front were continually changing, those behind might 
lay untouched for months.” 

“TI know,” assented Ronald. ‘‘ I’m in a bank myself.” 

“There was one bag marked £100,” went on the man. 
“It got smaller and smaller, till I filled it first with silver, 
then with copper. Then I started a second bag.” 

There was a silence. 

“‘ There were stock balance days,” he went on. 
be careful then. I got over them bv false entries. At last I 
was £500 short. And all spent on pleasure and selfish vanity. 
Then a sudden run on gold betrayed me. It was wrong. 
Before Heaven it was a hideous sin. I admitted it years ago. 
I admit it now. I call upon all Nature and all humanity to 
blame me. You—you who are also in a bank and know these 
things tell me it was wrong!” 

His eyes flashed strangely. He looked more like an 
enthusiast than a burglar. 

‘It was wrong,” assented Ronald. 

“ Blame me!” 

“ T cannot 

“ What?” 

“Tcannot. Iam the sub-manager at the suburban branch 
of ‘ The Mineral’s Bank.’ I—good Heavens—I have a bag 
hidden in the farthest part of the safe—a bag with a red stain 
of ink upon it, and a paper projecting marked £100. That 
bag contains silver and gold £30 in all.” 

“What? Stolen?” cried the burglar. 

“No! I am no thief. I blundcred, but I never stole. 
One week I was in charge of the branch alone, and somehow 
at the end of one day’s balancing I found I was £100 short. 
I don’t know how it happened. Whether the money was 
snatched when I was busy or whether I made a mistake in 
cashing a big wages cheque. But I was short.” 

* Yes,” 


“T had to 


“Strange I should tell you—a burglar—about this. I 
was a fool. I lost my head. Instead of wiring to the 
directors or telling the general manager, I left the thing till 
next dav, then till the next week. Then I was afraid to tell. 
I made a dummy bag when cash was plentiful. I made false 
entries when it was low. It happened the week after my 
holidays. I tried to make up the money. I have paid in 
£30 of it. Mr. Fraying, the branch manager, leaves everything 
to me and is very eneyoacing: Next week I must go for my 
holidays, and next week is our annual audit. ou know 
what that means ?” 

“oe Yes ! ” 

‘“‘ They are sure to find it out.” 

“‘Ninetv-nine chances in a hundred,” said the burglar. 
Then suddenly changing his manner to a sharper tone. ‘* You 
were a fool. Why didn’t you tell the directors ?” 

“T wus mad,” admitted North, sinking into a chair. “J 
suppose I shall be sent to prison. Painter, Roxstead, and 
Company, the owners of the bank, are very stern. Oh, why 
was I such a madman? Don’t you see?” he looked up 
eagerly. “I’ve falsified books.” 

e burglar nodded. 

“ Yes, yes,” he said. ‘‘ It is a bad case as you’ve made it. 
Of course, for £70 a bank may not make——” 

“* Fielden, one of our clerks, was charged for stealing a five- 
pound note,” retorted North bitterly. ‘‘ Mr. Roxstead has 
no mercy.” 

“‘T know him by repute.” 

Tt was a strange scene. There at the dead of night a 
cashier explaining his defalcations to a burglar who had broken 
in to steal, and the burglar looking, for all the world, like an 
aggrieved and long-suffering parent trying to help an erring 
son into better ways. 

The man’s face was tender with compassion. 
with kindness showed he was thinking deeply. 

“My bov.” he said at last. “I was guilty, you are 
innocent, but I see myself avain in you. I see a wasted life, 
years spent in prison, and this kind of work,” he motioned 
with his arms the room around him as if to suggest his own 
act of housebreaking. ‘I see myself a convict in a living 


His eyes soft 


Les 
death, a ticket-of-leave man driven to starvation and des; 


& conscience-stricken outlaw trying to justify robbe na 
robbers. My own life haunts me, horrifies me. I ell gout 


I thought I could save you from such a life as min 
give this right hand to do it.” Bhp) 

He meant every word of it. 

“ Thanks, thanks,” cried North. “I believe you.” 

“* Let me explain,” went on the man, “ if I had the moncy J 
would lend it to you—give it to you to save you. You couk{ 
find some excuse and call around at the bank with it. ‘Ihcra 
would be a way of doing it. But my presence here proves | 
cannot. I only burgle now when I am forced by necessity 
Three successful attempts in five years have given me all I 
need, and not one of those was committed till I had need uf 
the money. I could raise £5 now, not £70.” 

‘“‘T don’t understand—-” 

“My boy,” went on the burglar. “I see a way. I am 
not without influence, though I am a burglar. I have Jad 
dealings with your bank, and once got to know orc of t= 
partners. I am going to stand by you. I am going to move 
heaven and earth to save you from the tortures I have ki:own 
for ten or fifteen years.” 

“ce But——” 

“Don’t say a word. Just go away on your holiday. Yon 
have no money? I will lend you some. No? You wouhl 
rather not. Very well, stay here. Next week you will hear 
something from me or some other source. I think I can 
settle this, and save another poor fellow from what I have 
suffered.” 

Ronald tried to question him. 

“ Promise me you will do nothing rash, just wait,” said 
the burvlar. 

‘“T promise.” 

“* Very well. Now let me out of the front door, it is bettcr 
than over the back wall.” 

s A * * * 


When Ronald North opened the morning paper a week later, 
his eye caught a flaring headline : 

“ BurRoLaRy aT A Bank.” 

He read the paragraph, starting in amazement before lio 
had read a dozen lines : 

‘““The branch suburban bank of Messrs. Painter, 
Roxstead, and Company, ‘ The Mineral’s Bank,’ was 
broken into yesterday evening. It is apparent that the 
burglar was interrupted, and was prevented from makin 
the big haul he very nearly succecded in getting. ‘The 
cash safe was broken open, a number of bags of coin 
were scattered about and lying on the floor was one 
empty bag, which had contained £100, with about thirty 
sovereigns scattered near it. So that while the burglar 
actually handled thousands of pounds’ worth of gold, liv 
only got away with about £70.” 

Ronald North put down the paper, and for the first tine 
noticed a letter on his plate. 

It was in a strange handwriting. He tore it open and 
read it. 

“You will read something interesting in the news;aper, I 
expect. I was sorely tempted to work for myself as well av 
for you. But it was your piece of business, so T would net 
soil it by helping myself to a little of what I found. ‘Think cf 
me if ever you get into another mess.— Yours truly, 

“THE Wixvow Visitor.” 
ee et ft 


HOW I MAKE MUSCLE. 
By THOMAS INCH, Britain’s Strongest Man. 

Tue article which appeared in a recent issue of P.IV., 
entitled ‘‘ Britain’s Strongest Man,” caused me to le 
inundated with letters from interested readers asking 
me how I got strong. 

This at once proved that there are a number of readcrs 
who have a keen interest in their physical well-beiny. 
It being impossible to answer each one separatcly, | 
have arranged with the Editor to write and state how 
I aac my strength. 

ealth always comes before strength, and muscle 
last of all. At least, this is how I have always placed 
them since I began the practice of physical cultwe 
eighteen years ago. 

My first study was of the general laws of hygieno 
with regard to personal cleanliness, baths and bathing, 
clothing, sleep, fresh air, avoidance of worry and dissi- 
pation, and diet. The last is a very important subject, 
and it may save much correspondence if I at once give 
my own, which includes the following (not necessarily 
all in one day) : : 

Eggs, milk, cheese, brown bread, porridge, Bovril, 
chicken and chicken broth, all kinds of fruit and vezeta!:le-, 
peas, beans, various soups and broths, most kinds of 
meat, particularly lean mutton. 

I am practically a teetotaller and non-smoker. I 
sometimes drink good beer, but avoid wine and spirits. 

Now with regard to exercise. Whatever is decided 
on, it must be rigorously practised once, or, better still, 
twice each day. My long experience has convinced me 
that nothing can possibly be devised better than the 
combination of chest expander and light dumb-bells. 

Dumb-bells weighing from two to seven or eight 
pounds each, according to age, sex, and strength, and 4 
chest expander which can comfortably be expanded, 
will be found right. About eight good exercises with each, 
and there you are! Believe me, I am saving you much 
wasted time and disappointment by urging these simple 
and inexpensive methods of training, and there is no 
reason why every reader of P.W. should not put three 
inches on his or her chest by these simple means. 

One must of course concentrate. This is the secret 
of success,no matter what one takes up. The exercis¢é 
must be performed with vigour and vim in front of 4 
looking glass, so that you may see the muscles work, 

Follow the exercises up with a cold bath and a good 
rub down and in a few weeks neither your friends nor 
your own self will be able to recognise you, 
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begins on Tuesday, and 
from all parts of Scotland, . 
even from the remotest 
glens and islands, ministers 
and elders of the Scottish 
Church are swooping down 
on the capital of the north 
to take in the annual 
gathering of their Church, 
or General Assembly, as it is led. The General Assem- 
bly, however, is net a mere May Meeting, to endorse 
secretaries’ rts, solicit subscriptions, and appoint 
patrons, It is really an eco! al parliament with 
power to make lawa, for of all the nations Scotland is the 
only one whose State Church is governed on democratic, 
even republican, lines. 


It is Opened in State. 

The members of the Assembly, the Fathers and Brethren, 
to give them their official ignation, are appointed 
by the Presbyteries, the courts which rule the adminis- 
trative areas into which the country is divided, and are 
selected by rotation from the ministers and elders of the 
congregations within the Presbyterial bounds. : 

The General Assembly has been compared with Parlia- 
ment, and like Parliament, it enjoys the distinction of 
being opened in state. However, it is many a long year 
since the Sovereign attended the Assembly in person, 
and it is now the custom to cls ad the regal duties to a 
Lord High Commissioner, usually a Scottish noble in- 
terested in ecclesiastical affairs. . . 

As representing the Orown, the Lord High Commissioner 
has the privilege of residing at Hol Palace, and of 
driving to and from the Assembly Hall in full state, 
much to the delight of ‘‘ Fathers and Brethren” from 
distant hills and glens, to whom spectacular events are 
comparatively unknown. 

The first. business of the General Assembly is to elect a 

resident, or Moderator, as he is called. This is the 
jiighest honour to which a member of the Church of 
Scotland may attain. The Moderator may be either 
a minister or a layman, but nowadays the invariable 
rule is to confer the office on some elderly divine, as a 
reward for his long and faithful services to the Church. 

As he sits in his presidential one oe Moderator 
resents @ very striking a rance. In conformity wit 
nclent paisiaite is eel in court dress with, knee 


All about the Parliament that Governs Scotland's Church. 
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breeches, silk hose, buckled 
shoes and lace ruffles, an:’ 
carries a three-cornered h 6 
in his hand—an outfit, by u.v 
way, which is frequently pre 
sented to him by the congre- 
gation to which he minister", 

At the General Assemb! 
the whole work of the Church 
is passed under review, ques- 
tions of ecclesiastical policy 
are debated, and, as Supreme 
Court of the Church, the Assembly investigates disputes 
in which congregations or ministers are implicated. 

In these last cases parties are frequently represented by 
counsel; and it is not an uncommon sight to witness 
advocates in wig and gown pleading on behalf of clien‘s 
at the bar of the Assembly. 

So far, one has been describing the General Assembly 
of the Established Church of Scotland; but it should be 
noted that this is not the only Assembly held in Edinburgh 
at this time. 

The United Free Church and the Scottish Free Church, 
the latter probably better known as the ‘‘ Wee Free,” 
also hold their Assemblies next week; and these are 
conducted on similar tines to that of the Established 
Church, save that they have no state opening, and, of 
course, are not attended by the Lord High Commissioner. 


The Sunny Social Side. 


But you must not imagine that the ‘‘ Assembly Season ” 
consists merely of dreary debate and sermonising. There 
is also a rey strong social element. 

The Lord High Commissioner, for example, holds 
levees at Holyrood, invitations to which are always 
highly prized; and receptions and garden-parties are 
promoted by leading Edinburgh hostesses. 

But perhaps the most interesting social functions of all 
are the “ Breakfasts” given by the Moderators. As 
they have Assembly duties to discharge in the afternoon 
and evening the Moderators are compelled to do their 
entertaining in the morning, which in these days sounds 
rather odd. 

However, a Moderator’s “breakfast” is not a mere 
case of a roll and coffee, but a very substantial meal ; 
and as the scholarly ecclesiastics fraternise and unbend 
around the Moderator’s hospitable board, their con- 
versation, seasoned with Attic salt, becomes nothing 
short of an intellectual treat. 


Tor other day a taxi-cab 
was seen to ruah uncontrolled 
through a crowded street, 
and when stopped by the 
inevitable collision, the driver 
was found dead at his wheel. 
Sudden heart failure had 
ended his life. 

Similar 
befallen the drivers of 
locomotive engines. 
many months ago a Midland 
train, crowded with market 
pamelor, left Bedford at 1.12 p.m. Due to stop at 

adford, it dashed through the station at high speed, 
and it was only the automatic system in use on 
the Midland that it was switched off on to a branch line 
just in time to allow the Bradford to London express to 


pass. 

When the fireman succeeded in bringing the runaway 
train to a standstill, it was found that the driver had been 
stricken with sudden paralysis and lay helpless and speech- 
less on the foot-plate. 


Twelve Killed, Seventeen Injured. 

The worst railway catastrophe which has occurred in 
this country for years past, the Grantham disaster of 
September, 1906, was a case of a runaway, but how or 
why the train ran away no one knows nor ever will know, 
for driver and firemen both were killed. 

It was three minutes past eleven on a dark and rainy 
night when the porters and passengers who were awaiting 
the Great Northern express on the platform at Grantham 
saw the train come rushing into the station. To their 
amazement, instead of slackening speed, it tore past at 
fully forty miles an hour. Passing the station, it turned 
on to the branch Nottingham line, the points of which 
were open. 

_There followed an appalling triple crash as the great 
ninety-ton engine left the rails, followed by a sound like an 
avalanche as the front carriages shot over the embank- 
ment, and dropped fifty feet into the street below. Twelve 
persons were filled on the spot, and seventeen injured. 

re are several cases on record of an engine-driver 
going suddenly mad. On May 25th of last year a St. 
Peters r train was seen to run at full speed 
throu krovko Station. The guard, after vainly 
signalling, made his way to the engine, where he found the 
driver brandishing a knife over the stoker, who was lying 
helpless on the foot-plate. 
he guard saw that the driver had gone insane, but 
bravely dashed by him and shut off steam. Before he 
could get away the driver turned on him and drove the 
knife into his back. The train had now stopped, and 
passengers eprang out and seized the driver, who was a 
raving lunatic. 
The stoker, who was only slightly wounded, managed to 
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drive the train back to 
Pokrovko, where the heroic 
guard was taken to hospital. 
Alas! he died there of his 
injuries. 

A very similar incident 
occurred in France a little 
more than two years ago. 
The driver of an engine, 
which happily was not 
attached to a train, went out 
of his mind and drove his 
engine out of St. Dizier 
Station on to the line toward Chalons. The distance is 
seventy miles, and he did it in less than an hour. The 
stoker was afraid to seize the madman, but kept the 
whistle going, and a pointsman at Chalons was just in 
time to switch the runaway engine off into a siding in 
time to prevent it from crashing into the Paris express. 

The engine sped down the siding to the end, struck the 
buffer, and turned a somersault. The driver was killed 
on the spot, and the stoker was fearfully crippled. 

Carelessness about brakes has caused scores of accidents 
great and small, among them the most ghastly disaster of 
which any record exists. Forty years ago the Irish mail 
was the fastest train in this country. On August 20th, 
1868, the mail left Chester as usual, carrying, among other 
passengers, the Duchess of Abercorn and her five children. 

Half-an-hour before the mail was due at Chester, a goods 
train had left Chester and been run into a siding at 
Liandulas, in order to allow the mail to Llandulas 
is at the top of a long, steep gradient. It happened that 
two trucks had to be taken out of the middle of the goods 
train at Llandulas, and the last five, which were oil 
waggons, were left standing by themselves on the main 
line while this operation was being completed. 

A Train Enveloped in Oil Flames. 


The man whose duty it was to set the brakes on thesc 
waggons neglected to do so, and when the rest of the train 
returnet. for them the first touch of the buffers set them in 
motion. Rapidly gathering specd, they ran back down 
the slope. 

The Atree of the mail coming up the hill through a deep 
cutting saw the runaway waggons rushing towards him, 
and instantly sprang from his engi As he picked 
himself up, bruised but not hurt, the waggons struck the 
engine, and instantly the oil took fire, and a sheet of flame 
enveloped the fore part of the train. Running frantically 
to the rear, he uncoupled the last six carriages, which were 
drawn away from the rest before the flames reached them 
by an engine which was luckily following the train. 

The front seven carriages were burnt to ashes, and every 
single person in them perished. Of the or 
victims not one body could be identified. is is 
probably the only railway disaster on record in which 
there was no maiming. It was death or entire escape. 
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| bk mitinucc-wunniNG RECIPE 


KOW TO NURSE POOR-LOOKING HAIR BACK TO HEALTH AND BEAUTY. 


Three Spiendid Toilet Accessories for Weak and fall- 
ing Hair that You May Try Free of Expense. 

Your hair won't get better as, say, a cold does, of its 
own accord. 

It needs immediate and skilful attention. 

In other words, it requires ‘‘ Harlene Hair Drill.” 

To-day, Mr. Edwards, the famons Royal hair- jalist, 
to whose patience, experience, and ingenuity the world 
owes the discovery of this mondecfut system of hair 
hygiene, is still patriotically distributing free trial 
packages of “Harlene” and the other accessories of 
“ Hair-Drill” among the men and women of this country. 


A GREAT OPPORTUNITY. 

Now, in order that every reader of Pearson's Weekly may 
test “ Harlene Hair-Drill” without expense, this famous 
hair-specialist—whose preparations for the scalp und 
hair are in the highest favour at all the leading Courts 
of Europe—is now making the following remarkable 
triple offer: to every applicant, who encloses three 
penny stamps to cover cost of postage, Mr. Edwards 
will at once dispatch :— 

1, A large-sized trial bottle of Edwards’ “ Har'eno- 
for-the-Hair,” each bottle containing a sufficient supply 
of this famous hair-tonic to enable the recipients to 
make a seven days’ trial of “ Hurlene Hair-Drill.” 

2. Full instructions as to the correct and most result- 
ful method of carrying out “ Harlene Hair Drill,” by 
which you can banish greyness, baldness, scurf, and 
grow a luxuriant crop of new hair in a few weeks’ time. 

8. A package of the “‘ Cremex ” Shampoo Powder for 
the Scalp, which is absolutely safe to use, contains no 
harmfal ingredients, is most delightful and refreshin 
to use, cleanses the scalp from all scurf and dandruff, 
stimulates the hair-roots, and tones up the hair generally. 

You can obtain 

the above _ trial 
package, as already 
stated, by applyin 
through the post, 
and enclosing three 
penny stamps for 
postage. 
The practice of 
“Harlene  Hair- 
Drill,” by which 
every form of hair 
disorder or hair 
disease is quickly 
overcome, and new 
and better hair 
quickly grown, is 
by no means a diffi. 
cult or tedious ope- 
ration; for it need 
only occupy two 
minutes a day, or 
fourteen minutes a 
week. The hair 
will become thicker, glossier, stronger every day, and you 
will see and feel the improvement almost from the first 
or second application. You will feel a new and refresh- 
ing sense of vitality in the tissues of the scalp and the 
roots of your hair. Dull hair will become glossy, bright, 
and beautiful; faded, grey hair will regain its natural 
colour; thin hair will grow thick and luxuriant. Bald 
patches and places where the hair has become scanty 
will soon be covered with a growth of healthy hair at once 
soft, silky,and strong. Scurf and dandruff will quickly 
disappear. In short, hair-health will take the place of 
hair-sickness, bair-plenty the place of hair-penury. 

You can quickly and easily prove this for yourself, 
free of charge, by accepting this generous offer now 
made by the discoverers of “ Harlene Hair-Drill.” 


MIRACLE-WORKING RECIPE. 

Remember, then, as already stated at the outset of this 
announcement, that your hair, if it be weak, diseased, or 
! falling out, will never cure itself, but require daily 
| * Harlene Hair Drill” to make it grow lusty, strong, and 
| vigorous. It is, perhaps, the most sensitive to treatment 
of any part of the human structure, and, if neglected, 
| it quickly succumbs to its many enemies, fades in colour, 
becomes scurfy, thin, and brittle, gives up the struggle 
and dies. All you haveto doisto fill in the accompany- 
ing coupon, and send it, with three penny stamps, to 
Messrs. The Edwards’ Harlene Company, 95-96 High 
Holborn, London, W.C., and the pack: will be posted 
to you absolutely free. Should further supplies of 
“Harlene” be required, they can be obtained from 
Chemists and Stores all over the world, at 1s., 2s. 6d., and 
4s. 6d., or will be sent, post free, to any part of the United 
Kingdom on receipt of postal order. ‘ Cremex” may 

be obtained in a similar manner, in boxes of six for Is. 


Read this article and you will see and understand why you 
should never attempt to dress your hair by dipping your 
hair brush in lly tap water—ae T conteins 
mineral and other matters and solutions which destroy the 
hair, Further, you can read here how you can edtams a 
packags containing everything you will require to carry 
out a week's test of a method of taking care of the hair 
which to-day is used bg almost a million peop'e, 


wate: 


FREE TRIAL COUPON. 
“Harlene”—A Package 
FREE. 


A Book of Instructions—A Bottle of 
of “Cremex"—ALL 
Messns. EDWARDS’ HARLENE CO. 95-96 High Holborn, London, W.0. 
I will try one week's ‘‘ Harlene Hair-Dri!l,"" and accept your offer of free 
instructions and materials. I enclose 3d. stamps for postage of the gift 
package to any part of the world. 
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HOW THE STORY OPENED. 


Tne balloon swoops down, bearing the man and woman 
it carries nearer towards the sea—towards death. 

Cleo van Dean is the woman. She is an American widow, 
who has come to London with the best credentials. Her 
stupendous wealth and staggering beauty have taken the 
town by storm, and hardly a man can resist her. Only ono 
thing about her advent is wrapped in mystery. Cleo van 
Dean gives dinners, and routs, and suppers, but these aftairs 
never take place at her house—the big, gloomy house which 
she has rented in Regent’s Park—the house which has already 
earned for itself the title of “‘ The House of the Siren.” Mrs. 
van Dean gives all her social functions at some fashionable 
hotel. 

Gerald Dunster, Guardsman and man-about-town, {s the 
other occupant of the balloon. He is one of Cleo’s victims, 
madly, desperately in love with her. 

Only that morning, at Cleo’s bidding, he has broken-off 
his engagement with his cousin, Marjorie Dunster, published 
{t in the daily papers, and arranged this balloon trip with Cleo. 

They had gone up from Ranelagh. Dunster only meant the 
ascent to be a brief one, but as his hand was on the valve cord 
to bring it down near the coast at Newhaven, Cleo had made 
him desist, urging him to cross the Channel—it was her wish. 

And this is the result. Dunster takes off his cap, coat, 
and waistcoat, and hurls them into the sea. Next he unlaces 
his boots, and these follow. For a moment the balloon rises. 

Cleo is perfectly calm, and her voice is full of gentle raillery 
as she asks : ‘‘ Do you think we shall make France ? ” 

Gerald looks towards the coast, showing dimly in the 
south-east. 

“No,” he answers. “I’m afraid not.” 

Cleo searches his face keenly. She leans forward and 
touches him. 

“ Gerald, can noe 

“No, darling. Absolutely noting * 

Then, to Dunster’s kable horror, Cleo laughs and 
carelessly oy he that if only the basket is lightened by one 
of them the balloon may make France. 

A glimpse at her face reveals the terriblo truth. Cleo wants 
him to save her at the sacrifice of his own life. 

Rage possesses him. ‘“ No, no,” he shouts. “ You have 
wrecked my life, my honour, my love. We will die together ! ” 

But the widow compels him to gaze at her, and she conquers. 
** Gerald,” sho says wistfully, “ you will not let me drown— 
you will not kill me ?” 

And Gerald Dunster, with the cry of ‘ Marjorie” on his 
lips, leaps on to the edge of the basket and jumps off into the 
eca. Released of his weight the balloon rises and sweeps on 
rapidly towards France. 

* * * * * 


Leslic Markham, actor-manager, matinée idol, and man of 
wealth and good family, has two peculiarities. One {fs his love 
of antiques, the other the fiendish joy he takes in playing the 
part of Sherlock Holmes. 

Consequently, he can never be depended upon to run a 
successful piece to a finish, but is rushing off to the country 
or seaside in search of gems or criminals. 

This causes his loyal friend, Jimmy Britton, much anxicty, 
as he always has to apologise to Marktiacn’s audiences. 

The two men are in the dressing-room at the King’s Theatre 
when Markham asks his companion if he has read the details 
of the balloon tragedy. 

Ho tosses over a paper which gives an interview with Cleo. 
She tells, with appropriate sobs, of Dunster’s chivalry and 
eclf-sacrifice. When Jimmy has finished, Markham asks 
him what he makes of it. 

Britton shrugs his shoulders, and asks in return if Markham 
has also fallen in love with Cleo. ‘fo his surprise, Markham 
tells him that he knew both Marjorie and Dunster, and that 
he has been studying Cleo, dreaming of her. She is a woman 
of ovil and needs ee 

He picks up his hat and slips on his overcoat. 

“ Aliens are you going now ? ” questions Jimmy. 

“To Lytham House,” replies Markham. ‘Our young 
frionds, the Duke and Duchess of Bury, are giving a reception 
to-night to meet Cleo van Dean, and the little Duchess 
telephoned to me that Mrs. van Dean means to be present. 

“A remarkable woman, Jimmy. It’s time I met her.” 

* * * * * 


The beantiful widow is surrounded by male admirers when 
tho Duchess of Bury introduces Leslie Markham. Among the 
admircrs, Markham notices young, bright-eyed Lord Kenway, 
and Christopher Hollfourd, morose and sullen. 

He does not dream of the t ly which surrounds these. 
two men, but finds himself coldly bowing to the most beautiful 
woman he has ever seen. 

The widow looks at him with eyes wide and mild. - Then 
slowly the heavy lids fall and twe green slits search him with 
a cold, cunning speculation. 

Tho introduction is hardly over cre Cleo asks Markham to 
see her to her carriage. He gives her his arm, and on the way 
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Te, Hoof Siren: 


By W. HOLT WHITE, Author of “Mymms the Dreamer.” 


down to the brougham, Clco apologises for their short inter- | 
view, and suggests that Markham calls on her. 

Markham takes a bold course and declines, pleading he is a 
busy man. 

Tho rebuff is laughed off, and Cleo asks a Jewish money- 
lender, Hertzheimer, to see her home. 

As Markham bows her good-bye she says softly, pleadingly : 
** You will come and sce me ?” 

“Shall 1?” answers Markham. He smiles into her cyes. 
The electric brougham drives off, ering ie alone. 

Not alone, for out of the shadows shambles an unkempt, 
strange-looking figure : ‘‘ Do you love Cleo ? ” he asks. “ Take 
care, Mr. Markham. She’s a woman of death.” 

He moves away. 

Instead of following him Markham re-enters Lytham Hovse. 
In the cloak-room he meets one of his oldest friends, David 
Walsham, Bishop of Bermondsey. The Bishop has also 
fallen madly in love with the fascinating widow. 

They go off to the Garrick Club for a chat, and, once there, 
the tall turns to Cleo, the Bishop telling Markham of his 
sad plight. 

Markham pleads with him to forget her, recounting some of 
her past misdeeds. Finally, he informs the Bishop that he is 
going to watch over Clco to see that she does no more wrong. 

Shortly after this they part. As Markham passes the 
or on his way home a man rushes out and blunders into 

im. 

The man is Hollfourd, and his shirt-front is covered with 
blood. 

The first thing that catches Markham’s eye in his morning’s 
paper is the big-typed headline : 

“MURDER AT THE ALBANY. 
MYSTERIOUS ASSASSINATION OF LORD KENWAY.” 

On the instant Markham recalls Hollfourd’s hurried exit 
the night before. And then like a live thing there interposes 
between his eyes and the newspaper the face of Cleo van Dean 
cold, cruel, and sinister. 


CHAPTER FIVE. 
The Clue of the Twisted Heart. 


Oe, 


Tre cold, cruel, sinister face of Cleo van Dean, which 


inte iteelf in a half-nebulous fashion between Leslie 
Markham’s eyes and the newspaper which announced his 
friend’s murder at the Albany, came for a moment as a shock. 

Markham’s first instinct was to dash the down and 
with a sweep of his hand brush aside the etal cloud-like 
picture of Cleo’s face. : 

But the instant the first shock died away, his interest 
returned, and Markham stared curiously back into the 
apparition of Cleo’s cold and yet compelling face. 

e stared inquiringly into her green, slit-like eycs. He 
surrendered himself to a new experience. It was nine o'clock 
on a sunny June morning. He was in perfect health, his 
nerves were steady, his mind was calm and yet alert. He was 
no dreamer of dreams, and he had little credence in things 
supernatural or psychical. 

ut there was the face ! 

He wondered what trick of mind or of vision had brought 
about this strange manifestation, and, as he wondered, the 
face of Cleo began to change. 

As, on the night before, when he had been introduced to 
her at the house of the little Duchess of Bury, he watched the 
face of Cleo van Dean soften. The grcen slits of eycs became 
large and blue and round, and the mouth infinitely sad and 
pathetic. Cleo’s whole countenance appealed for under- 
standing, for sympathy, for help. 

_ And, on a sudden, Markham grew, without reason, excecd- 
ing angry. 
interested and sympathetic, and in haste he vowed mentally 
that he at least would not fall a victim to Cleo’s fascination. 

His first instinct returned to him again. He dashed the 
paren down and made a swift movement across his eyes with 

is left hand. The vision of Cleo’s face vanished. 

Markham laughed, but when he put his hand to his forehead 
he found it dank with sweat. 

He laughed yee and yet a shade uneasily. He picked the 
paper up, and, dismissing the vision from his mind as best he 
could, began carefully to read the account of poor Lord 
Kenway’s murder. 

The account was not a long one. It had evidently been 
rushed through at alate hour when the DarLy Wink was going 
to press. It ran as follows: 

“It is with profound regret that we have to make the 
opens announcement that Lord Kenway, who was only 
in his twenty-seventh year, was murdcred in his rooms at the 
Albany at two o’clock this morning. 

“The discovery was made by his valet, Henry Wheel, 
whom his Lordship had allowed out for the evening. The 
man returned to the Albany just about two o’clock, and on 
entering his mastcr’s rooms was a little surprised to find that 
the lights were still on, and that the door of the bedroom was 
open. Thinking, however, that Lord Kenway was merely 
somewhat later than usual, Wheel went into the bedroom. 
There he was horrified to see Lord Kenway lying across tho 
bed with his legs dangling towards the floor. Wheel rushed 
over to him, thinking that his master had fainted, and was 
then overwhelmed to see that his Lordship had been stabbed 
through the heart. 

“‘ Lord Kenway’s body and the whole bed were ewamped 
with blood, but there was no sign of any weapon. Merely 


He found himself becoming absorbed and | 


waiting to make sure that his master was indecd dead, W).¢r1 
the valet, went rushing out to the night doorkceper, wi. 
summoned the police. 

“When the police arrived it became obvious that a !15f 
but bitter struggle must have taken place. ‘The fursiture |, 
the room had not been disturbed, except in the immecis1 
neighbourhood of the bed. There a rug had been turned o\:¢ 
al a chair and table upset. Robbery could not rossj! | 
have been the motive of the crime, as nothing hil ben 
touched—unless, indeed, the murderer had been distil: ..+ 
the last moment, and had fled before he had time to perprty + 
a theft. 

“The whole affair, indeed, is a profurind mystery. tT: ] 
Kenway was one of the most popular among the younger ic 
in Society. He was genial and open-hearted, and, co tai ig 
was known, had not an enemy in the world. 

‘Chief Inspector Coat:s, of Scotland Yard, was immewiat: ty 
summoned, and now kas the cace in hand. It is earnestly 1 
be hoped that the murderer or murderers of poor Lord Kosa; 
will be speedily discovered. . 

“The night-porter declares that Lord Kenway extis-1 
his rooms about 1.30, and that his servant returned at 26 loo:, 
This practically fixes the time of the murder. 

‘“No suspicious persons were seen to leave the Albany ly 
the southern or the noithem exit, though the porter at i> 
Burlington Gardens end states that he saw a gentlemas in 
evening dress leaving the Albany hurriedly about a quarter to 
two. He has no idea who this gentleman was, but believes 
that he could identify him if he saw him again. 

“Lord Kenway’s mcvements duiing the evening sic 
agate well known, as only an hour before he met his dt 

c was at the reception given by the Duke and Dachess «{ 
Bury at Lytham House, where his Lordship formed one of a 
group of admirers clustered about the American millicnsincss, 
Mrs. van Dean, in whose honour the reception was held.’ 

Cleo van Dean! It seemed to Markham thet the woman 
was becoming a veritable obsession. It was hardly possii lo 
to stir without being confronted by the figure of Cleo in «veiv 
direction. Why had the vision of Cleo’s face risen before is 
eyes when he first heard of the murder? here must be a 
reason for it—a logical reason—and Markham endeavored 
to argue out a sequence of events which could explain it. tic 
remembered, of course, that he had been impressed with the 
almost doglike devotion which he had noticed in Kenway s 
eyes as he danced attendance on her at Lytham House. 

He remembered, too, that Holifourd, whom he had by chavico 
met leaving the Albany immediately after the murder, had 
formed one of Cleo’s entourage, and had scemed sulky ani 
ill-at-ease. 

When he reached this point in his train of thought Markham 
broke off to revile his ill-fortune. He was shocked and i.« 
was grieved at the atrocious murder in the Albany; at th« 
same time, he was unaccountably annoyed that it beld ne 
mysteries for him. He was certain who the murderer must 

the circumstances of time and place pointed ineaorably 
towards Hollfourd. 

Yet Hollfourd was aman of high and blameless chara:ter. 
He was reputed to be a little reserved and cold-bloodud, But 
apart from this there was nothing against him. Yes, the 
solution of the problem of who had murdered Lord Kenway 
was casy cnough to solve. The real difficulty came in ender: - 
ouring to find a motive for so astounding and, apparently, 
so dastardly a crime. 

Markham lit a cigarette as he lay in bed and tricd tor +e 
things together. He recalled his cncounter with the shoi'> 
man who had warned him that Cleo was a wom 
He remembered the unpleasant storics of the su 
van Dean’s husband. He reviewed the long su. ces- 
minor tragedies which had happened since her advent t 
Lond-n—the string of entanglements and broken engageneni. 

What, what, what, was the fascination of this wma: 
abcut whom disasters seemed to weave themselves vu ticity 
and so quickly ? 

“ Anyway,” said Markham to himself, “I shan't get ony 
‘forrader’ by lying here in bed. Morcover, it Isehs to me 
as though I shall have an exceptionally unpleasant day. it 
will not be very nice to begin with to investigate the murder 
of one’s friend, and the task of denouncing Hol'fourd will Le 
distinctly horrid.” 

He sent for his man and began to dress. Markham dress d 
thoughtfully and carefully as was his wont, and, as his porte: t 
toilet was nearing its completion, Jimmy Britton burst in'e 
the room. 

“Markham!” he cried. “Have you heard the awful 
news?” . 

“You mean about poor Kenway ? Yes, I have read it,” 
said Markham coldly, * and I am going to see about it new.” 

Jimmy Britton flushed. ‘Good Heavens, Markham, 
he cried. ‘“ You don’t mean to say that you're going to gct 
mixed up in this business ? Surely you're not going to chuck 
the theatre just as we're In full swing? Good Heavens. 
man, it was only last night that you said that only cne thing 
kept you in town, and that was a woman!” 

** 1 know,” Markham answered, “‘ and that’s why I propes® 
to remain, and why I propose to investigate this busine 4 
myself.” 

“* Quite so,” said Britton, his face aghast. 
@ woman got to do with this ?” 

‘* What has a woman got to do with most tragedics, my deat 
fellow?” said Markham gently, and he patted his tie ints 
place. “If you want to come with mc you're welcome. 1m 
going to the Albany.” 


* But what has 
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“But you don’t mean,” protested Britton, “that Mrs. 
van Dean has anything to do——” 
©] mean nothing at all,” said Markham, ‘and I might 

est that you are rather rash to shout namcs.” 

“T'm sorry,” said Jimmy, “ but, really, you do say the most 
extraordinary things. No, thanks, I’m not coming to tke 
Albany. All I want to know is whether you’re going to tum 
up at the theatre to-night ? if not, of course, I must make 
arrangements, and a nice business it will be.” 

“T may turn up at the theatre,” said Markham, “ and, on 
the other hand, I mayn’t. I may be there when the curtain’s 
rang up, and I mayn’t stroll in until the third act. You never 
can tell, Jimmy, you know. You never can tell.” 

Britton accompanied his friend and idol to the street, 
and then watched Markham stroll Icisurely towards 


dilly. 
ie I don't like this Cleo business,” he said to himself bitterly. 


ef t like it a little bit.” 

Mkbom “sauntered on, and nodded to the porter at the 
Piccadilly entrance to the any ; ; 

“1 am going through to Lo Kenway’s rooms, he said. 
"Can you tell me if Inspector Coates is there ?’ 

“Yes, sir,” said the man, “ ho has only just this minute 
gone through for the fifth time this morning.” 

When Markham reached Kenway’s rooms he was admitted 


1, the valet. 
A aorene. Mr. Markham,” said the man. “ This is 


ible business.” 
iain ignored that statement. ‘“‘ Where {s Mr. 
Coates ?” he asked. 

‘At the sound of Markham’s voice, 


hadows of the little ante-room. 
e That you, Mr. Markham ?” he asked. 


v 


Coates emerged from the 


“I’m glad, indeed, 
‘ou. 
+ Pady glad, my dear chap,” said Markham, easily, “‘ and 
partly sorry. Partly glad because you sre evidently, as the 
Americans say, ‘ up against it,’ and you think I may be able 
to help. Partly sorry because you're afraid I may steal some 
of your glory. However, on this occasion, you may rest 
assured that your laurels will remain undisturbed. I am 
ing to throw myself heart and soul into probing this mystery, 
ut, at the same time, I den’t wish my name to be breathed 
in connection with the affair. I have my own reasons.” 

“That's good of you, sir; very good of you, I’m sure,” 
said Coates. ‘‘ Perhaps,” he added, lowering his voice, 
“you would like to see the bedroom ? ” 

Markham nodded. 

“T don’t mind telling you, Mr. Markham,” the detective 
went on, as he led the way towards the bedroom, “ that this 
fs the most baffling business I have ever known. Some aspects 
of it, indeed, are most extraordinary. If I weren’t a policc- 
man I might almost call them romantic. But what’s troubling 
me, I don’t mind telling you in confidence, is that there isn’t 
the shadow or the ghost of a clue. In fact, I have got a sort 
of horrible fecling in my bones that we shall never discover 
the murderer.” 

They were now at the entrance to the bedroom, and Markham 
turned about and looked at the detective long and shrewdly. 

“Then I'm afraid that the fecling in your bones is wrong,” 
he said, ‘‘ and I will guarantee to place the murderer in your 
hands—unlcss, of course, he flies in the meantime, before 
two more hours have wl 

““Good Heavens, sir,’”’ sald the detective, growing white, 
“don’t tell me that you’re mixed up in this business in any 
way.” 

Markham laughed. He knew that his reputation was suffi- 
ciently high to permit of his puzzling the detective. 

“Tam and yet Iam not. One thing I don’t mind telling 
you: I know tho murderer.” 

“* You don’t mean the valet ? ” asked Coates in a whisper. 

“Certainly not,” said Markham sharply. ‘‘ Come, let’s 
go into the room.” 
ea went in together, ahd Coates led the way towards the 


“* Fortunately,” he said, “ nothing was moved until I had 
made a thorough investigation, and until the police-surgeon 
had called. But we have laid him out now. Will you see the 
poor gentleman ?” 

Markham went over to the bedside and looked down rather 
sadly on the white, still face of his dead friend. 

Poor iam | ores fellow,” he said, half to himself. 

Then he turned to the detective : d. 

“I m afraid,” he said aloud,*'‘ that this is only the 
beginning.” 

“What do you mean, sir?” asked Coatcs. 
was sharp and eager. 

a | mean,” said Markham slowly, “ that this fs only the first 
death. There is just a possibility that there may be a second 
frpte Indeed, I hope for some reasons that there 

“Mr. Markham,” cried the inspector, “ you’re talkin 
ey absolute tees 2 me I can’t make head or tail o 

ou mean. But if you know so much, tell me wh u 
think Lord Kenway was aeartien i ne 
I never think anything,” said Markham. "I make it 
my business to know. First of all, I’ll see the wound.” 

Markham inspected {t long and carefully. 

A stiletto,” he said thoughtfully. ‘A curious weapon. 
It igarels the Latin races and revenge.” 

nel you have oees 1” said Coates, 

a, ell: me,” sai arkham, oring the interruption, 
did you find any other marks oe body a . 

The detective’s face flushed and grew cunning. His eyes 
suddenly assumed a crafty and triumphant look. 

* Yes, sir,” he safd, ‘‘ we d‘d, and if I may say so, that 
had igang as being what I call the romantic side of this case. 
t fits in, I think, with your theory of revenge. Look ’—the 
man stooped suddenly and turned Lord Kenway’s head 
gently on one side. _‘* Look behind the ear, sir.” 

Markham looked long and carefully, and the curious 
mark shown here is what he saw : 

Well,” he said at length, “and what 


His voice 


do you make of it?” 
A heart, sir!” cried the detective 
triumphantly; ‘a heart; a most un- 


doubted heart.” 
Markhain glanced at the eager face of 
the detective, and could not restrain @ 


PEARSON'S WEEXLY. 


smile. Should he tell the man what he really thought, 
what he really suspected ? 

He reflected that he would. After all, if he arouscd 
suspicion in Coates’ mind it would be casy enough to disperse 
it afterwards. And, after all, the inspector was not likcly 
for a long time to have the same lino of thought which he 
had himeelf. 

“* So you really think that is a heart ? ” he said. 

“I do, sir, don’t you?” 

“IT don’t think anything,” said Markham once more. “Tl 
simply make a suggestion. Look at your so-called heart 
again, and then tell me whether it’s really intended for a heart 
or whether it’s a very curiously formed capital ‘ C.’” 

The detective stared and bent over Lord Kenway again. 
When he lifted his face it was white. 

“That's an ingenious idea of yours, sir,” he said, “* most 
ingenious. Possibly you are right. But, of course, it 
upsets——”” 

“Precisely,” Markham interrupted. “It upsets your 
theories of romance. But it shouldn’t, for the simple 
reason——”’ 

He got no further, for at this moment a second detective, 
who had been engaged in another room, entered and looked 
at his chief, Mr. Contes, in a manner which suggested that 
he wished to speak to him. 

‘* Yes ?” said Coates, with a question in his voice. 

“There’s a lady outside, sir, who eays she wishes to seo 
the police-officer in charge.” 

It was with an effort that Markham prevented his whole 
attitude from becoming rigid. 

‘* What's the lady’s name ?”” asked the inspector. 

“Well,” said the younger detective carcfully, with the air 
of a man who has been bred to everlasting suspicion and 
doubt, ‘‘ she says her name is Mrs. van Dean.” 


CHAPTER SIX, 
CLEo van Dean ! 


Cleo at Bay. 
For a moment Markham regretted that his desire to inne 
the curiosity of Coates had prompted him to set aside his 
better judgment when he had suggested that the little heart- 
like mark behind Kenway’s car might be construed into 
— cy 
t was most inconvenient, and might be exceedingly 
dangerous that the very moment he had put this thought 
into the inspector’s mind, there should arrive by some 
mischance Cleo van Dean. 

Markham, though his mind was still wandcring in a maze 
of possibilities, had, thanks to the promptings of instinct, 
been certain from the moment he had set eyes on the inscrip- 
tion behind Kenway’s right ear, that that mark stood for 
Cleo. i 

Great issues hung on whether the detective would associate 
the capital C. which Markham had suggested with the name 
of Cleo. Great issues, too, hung upon whether he could 
intercept Mrs. van Dean before she faced the inspector. 
If Mrs. van Dean were left to him he knew that in the end 
he must drag from her any knowledge which she had of this 
business. If she first met Coates she might be so placed on 
her guard as to counter tho “ bluft” which Markham already 
had made up his mind to practice on her. 

Fortunately, inspiration came to Markham’s afd. On the 
spur of the moment he thought of a lie which, if he told it 
sufficiently well, would never be found out. 

“Oh,” he said carelessly, ‘‘ is that Mrs, van Dean ? Please 
put her into the sitting-room. I’m sorry, Coates, that I 
didn’t tell you before that I’d sent for her.” 

Markham nodded to the junior detective, who vanished, 
and Coates turned to him quickly, and swiftly, and eagerly. 

“You said just now, sir,” he said, ‘ that this was only the 
beginning. You seem to know sonethiny which you won’t 
tell me. Butam] to understand that you think Mrs. van Dean 
could have had a hand in this ?” 

Markham stared at the detective in blank astonishment. 

“What an awful thought,” he said. ‘“ What a perfectly 
awful thought.” 

: Sperny of his specch struck him so keenly that he actually 
au, ; 

ay course, sir,’ Coates said, ‘‘ you must excuse mo if I 
said anything I shouldn’t. Only, you know, you're very 
puzzling sometimes. I can assure you, I beg the lady's pardon.” 

“And you ought to,” said Markham, “ and mind, I tell you 
this in absolute confidence: poor Mrs. van Dean was engaged 
to be marricd to Lord Kenway! No one in London knew it 
except myself. Naturally, I saw at once that the news of his 
murder would be an awful shock to her. I saw, too, that she 
would immediately come down here. That was why I sent 
her word that she would find me waiting for her.” 

**T sec, I see,” said Coates sympathetically, and Markham 
turned to go. 

At the door he paused and held up a warning finger. ‘* Mind 
you,” he said, “ not a word to a living soul on this. Respect 
this confidence and I will give you all the help I can.” 

Markham, who knew his way well about Kenway’s rooms, 
strolled across the passage. He moved slowly because a 
thousand questions were shooting through his brain. In 
reality he knew no more than Coates as to why Mrs. van Dean 
had come hot foot to the Albany at the news of Kenway’s 
murder. What part did she really play in this extraordinary 
crime ? Surely she could not be guilty of complicity, or she 
would never have the audacity to make her way so swiftly 
and bravely, without motive, without reason, to the scene of 
the evil activities which she had inspired in another—and that 
other, Hol.fourd. 

In a way, Markham regretted that she had come. He would 
have preferred more time to think out the method by which he 
proposed to take Mrs. van Dean by mental storm. 

Still, after all, he reflected, as he opened the door, “‘if she’s 
guilty, then this is the place in which to convict her of guilt. 
It will be interesting to test the theory of the American and 
Continental police, that the best way to make a criminal 
confess {s to take him to the scene of his crime.” 

He opened the door sharply, step into the room very 
quick!y, closed the door again behind him with a bang, and 
leant his back against it. 


(Continued on next page.) 


to the hospital, having the leg reopened from the knee 


THE TRAGEDY OF A 
FAMOUS ROAD. 


Sensational Incident and Sequel. 


T= famous Brighton Rond has been the scene of 
another disastrous accident, resulting in a young 
Croydon man sustaining a badly fractured leg. Mr. 
R. L. Stevens, a vanman, who lives at 6 Bynes Road, 
South Croydon, gave the following particulars of his 
exciting adventure :—“ I was driving out on trial,” he said, 
“a young, high-spirited horse which was attached to a 
very high two-wheeled van. The horse took fright 
among the heavy traffic on the Brighton Road. The 
reins snapped, and the horse bolted madly along the 
road. Just opposite the ‘Swan and Sugar Loaf’ Hotel 
he swerved to the side of two stationary tramears. I had 
one rein end in hand, and by pulling this I turned the 
terrified horse towards the mak fence. He went full at 
this and ripped it just like paper. ‘The van was smashed 
and 1 was pitched out headlong, as from a catapult. 
The maddened animal trampled on me, and when I 
was lifted up it was discovered that my right leg was 
smashed and the broken bone = 
ends were sticking out through 
the flesh. 

“The police took me 
to the hospital, where 
the doctor said it was 
the worst compound 
fracture he bad. seen. 
Three times the 
bones had to be 
broken afreshand 
resot. Afterwards 
abscesses developed, and 
I had four great open 
wounds always running. 
For three months the hospi- 
tal people treated these 
wounds withoutsuccess. My 
parents then took me home 
and got a private doctor. After six months this doctor 
declared he could see no hope except in my going back 


to the foot, and the bones scraped. It would take at 
least two years to effect a cure, if at all, he said. 

“A friend, however, strongly advised us to try 
Zam-buk. After the best medical treatment had failed 
it seemed a bold step to try a patent balm ; but. we gota 
box. Zam-buk eased my awful pain and drew out the 
inflammation. After a few days’ dressing with Zam-buk 
several small pieces of bone were drawn from the 
abscesses, together with alot of bad matter. The big sores 
then healed up i pop new flesh filling up the deep 
holes and a new healthy skin finally growing on my leg. 
The limb has got quite strong, and I am back at 
work again. My family and my workmates were alto- 

ther amazed at this marvellous healing by Zam-buk.” 

am-buk is entirely different to anything else. Zam-.buk 
is not an ointment, it is a wonderful herbal preparation 
with a unique power for healing injuries and curing 


| distressing and obstinate skin diseases. A one-and- 


three-halfpenny or two and-ninepenny box of this won- 
derful balm should be kept handy in every home. 
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HOW THE STORY OPENED. 


Tne balloon swoops down, bearing tho man and woman 
{t carries nearer towards the sea—towards death. 


She is an American widow, 


Cleo van Dean is the woman. 
the best credentials. Her 


who has come to London with 
stupendous wealth and staggering beauty have taken the 
town by storm, and hardly a man can resist her. Only ono 
thing about her advent is wrapped in mystery. Cleo van 
Dean gives dinners, and routs, and suppers, but these aftairs 
never take place at her house—the big, gloomy house which 
sho has rented in Regent’s Park—the house which has already 
earned for itself the title of ‘‘ The House of the Siren.” Mrs. 
van Dean gives all her social functions at some fashionable 
hotel. 

Gerald Dunster, Guardsman and man-about-town, Js the 
other occupant of the balloon. He is one of Cleo’s victims, 
madly, desperately in love with her. 

Only that morning, at Cleo’s bidding, he has broken-off 
his en ment with his cousin, Marjorie Dunster, published 
it in the daily papers, and arranged this balloon trip with Cleo. 

They had gone up fromRanelagh. Dunster only meant the 
ascent to be a brief one, but as his hand was on the valve cord 
to bring it down near the coast at Newhaven, Cleo had made 
him desist, urging him to cross the Channel—it was her wish. 

And this is the result. Dunster takes off his cap, coat, 
and waistcoat, and hurls them into the sea. Next he unlaces 
his boots, and these follow. For a moment the balloon rises. 

Cleo is perfectly calm, and her voice is full of gentle raillery 
as she asks : “‘ Do you think we shall make France ? ” 

Gerald looks towards the coast, showing dimly in the 
south-east. 

“No,” he answers. ‘I’m afraid not.” 

Cleo searches his face keenly. She leans forward and 
touches him. 

“ Gerald, can noiring 

“No, darling. Absolutely ary 

Then, to Dunster’s able horror, Cleo laughs and 
carelessly suggests that if only the basket is lightened by one 
of them the fellocn may make France. 

A glimpse at her face reveals the terrible truth. Cleo wants 
him to save her at the sacrifice of his own life. 

Rage possesses him. “ No, no,” he shouts. ‘“ You have 
wrecked my life, my honour, my love. We will die together !” 

But the widow compels him to gaze at her, and she conquers. 
“Gerald,” she says wistfully, “ you will not let me drown— 
you will not kill me?” 

And Gerald Dunster, with the cry of ‘ Marjorie” on his 
lips, leaps on to the edge of the basket and jumps off into the 
eca. Released of his weight the balloon rises and sweeps on 
rapidly towards France. 

* * * * * 


Leslie Markham, actor-manager, matinée idol, and man of 
wealth and good family, has two peculiarities. One {s his love 
of antiques, the other the fiendish joy he takes in playing the 
part of Sherlock Holmes. 

Consequently, he can never be depended upon to run a 
successful picce to a finish, but is rushing off to the country 
or seaside in search of gems or criminals. 

This causes his loyal friend, Jimmy Britton, much anxicty, 
as he always has to apologise to Markham’s audiences. 

The two men arc in the dressing-room at the King’s Theatre 
when Markham asks his companion if he has read the details 
of the balloon tragedy. 

Ho tosses over @ paper which gives an interview with Cleo. 
She tells, with appropriate sobs, of Dunster’s chivalry and 
eclf-sacrifice. When Jimmy has finished, Markham asks 
him what he makes of it. 

Britton shrugs his shoulders, and asks in return if Markham 
has also fallen in love with Cleo. To his surprise, Markham 
tells him that he knew both Marjorie and Dunster, and that 
he has been studying Cleo, dreaming of her. She is a woman 
of ovil and needs wavchig: 

at yee up his hat and slips on his overcoat. 

“* Where are you going now ? ” questions Jimmy. 

“To Lytham House,” replies Markham. ‘Our young 
frionds, the Duke and Duchess of Bury, are giving a reception 
to-night to meet Cleo van Dean, and tho little Duchess 
telephoned to me that Mrs. van Dean means to be present. 

“A remarkable woman, Jimmy. It’s time I met her.” 

* * * * * 

The beantiful widow is surrounded by male admirers when 
tho Duchess of Bury introduces Leslie Markham. Among the 
admircrs, Markham notices young, bright-eyed Lord Kenway, 
and Christopher Hollfourd, morose and sullen. 


save us?” 


He does not dream of the tragedy which surrounds these. 


two men, but finds himself coldly bowing to the most beautiful 
woman he has ever seen. 

The widow looks at him with eyes wide and mild. - Then 
slowly the heavy lids fall and twe green slits search him with 
a cold, cunning speculation. 

The introduction is hardly over ere Cleo asks Markham to 
sec her to her carriage. He gives her his arm, and on the way 
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down to the brougham, Clco apologises for their short inter- | 
view, and suggcsts that Markham calls on her. 

Markham takes a bold course and declines, pleading he is a 
busy man. 

Tho rebuff {s laughed off, and Cleo asks a Jewish money- 
lender, Hertzheimer, to see her home. 

As Markham bows her good-bye she says softly, 
"© You will come and sec me ?” 

“Shall 1?” answers Markham. He smiles into her cyes. 
The electric brougham drives off, leavi him alone. 

Not alone, for out of the shadows shambles an unkempt, 
strange-looking figure : “‘ Do you love Cleo ? ” he asks. “ Take 
care, Mr. Markham. She’s a woman of deat! i 

He moves away. 

Instead of following him Markhamre-enters Lytham House. 
In the cloak-room he meets one of his oldest friends, David 
Walsham, Bishop of Bermondsey. The Bishop has also 
fallen madly in love with the fascinating widow. 

They go off to the Garrick Club for a chat, and, once there, 
the talk turns to Cleo, the Bishop telling Markham of his 
sad plight. 

Markham pleads with him to forget her, recounting some of 
her past misdeeds. Finally, he informs the Bishop that he is 
going to watch over Clco to see that she does no more wrong. 

Shortly after this they part. As Markham passes the 
Albany on his way home a man rushes out and blunders into 

i 


pleadingly : 


m. 

aor man is Hollfourd, and his shirt-front is covered with 
Dlood. 

The first thing that catches Markham’s eye in his morning's 
paper is the big-typed headline : 

“MURDER AT THE ALBANY. 

MYSTERIOUS ASSASSINATION OF LORD KENWAY.” 

On the instant Markham recalls Hollfourd’s hurried exit 
the night before. And then like a live thing there interposes 
between his eyes and the newspaper the face of Cleo van Dean 
cold, cruel, and sinister. 


CHAPTER FIVE. 
The Clue of the Twisted Heart. 


Tre cold, cruel, sinister face of Cleo van Dean, which 
interposed itself in a half-nebulous fashion between Leslie 
Markham’s eyes and the newspaper which announced his 
friend’s murder at the Albany, came for a moment as a shock. 

Markham’s first instinct was to dash the r down and 
with a sweep of his hand brush aside the awfu cloud-like 
picture of Cleo’s face. : 

But the instant the first shock died away, his interest 
returned, and Markham stared curiously back into the 
apparition of Cleo’s cold and yet compelling face. 

e stared inquiringly into her green, slit-like eyes. He 
surrendered himself to a new experience. It was nine o’clock 
on a sunny June morning. He was in perfect health, his 
nerves were steady, his mind was calm and yet alert. He was 
no dreamer of dreams, and he had little credence in things 
supernatural or psychical. 

But there was the face ! 

He wondered what trick of mind or of vision had brought 
about this strange manifestation, and, as he wondered, the 
face of Cleo began to change. 

As, on the night before, when he had been introduced to 
her at the house of the little Duchess of Bury, he watched the 
face of Cleo van Dean soften. The green slits of eycs became 
large and blue and round, and the mouth infinitely sad and 
pathetic. Cleo’s whole countenance appealed for under- 
standing, for sympathy, for help. 

_ And, on a sudden, Markham grew, without reason, excecd- 
ing angry. He found himself becoming absorbed and 
interested and sympathetic, and in haste he vowed mentally 
that he at least would not fall a victim to Cleo’s fascination. 

His first instinct returned to him again. He dashed the 
po down and made a swift movement across his eyes with 

is left hand. The vision of Cleo’s face vanished. 

Markham laughed, but when he put his hand to his forehead 
he found it dank with sweat. 

He laughed again and yet a shade uneasily. He picked the 
paper up, and, dismissing the vision from his mind as best he 
could, began carefully to read the account of poor Lord 
Kenway’s murder. 

The account was not a long one. It had evidently been 
rushed through at alate hour when the Damy W1R5 was going 
to press. It ran as follows: 

“It is with profound regret that we have to make the 
sppelling announcement that Lord Kenway, who was only 
in his twenty-seventh year, was murdered in his rooms at the 
Albany at two o’clock this morning. 

“The discovery was made by his valet, Henry Wheel, 
whom his Lordship had allowed out for the evening. The 
man returned to the Albany just about two o'clock, and on 
entering his mastcr’s rooms was a little surprised to find that 
the lights were still on, and that the door of the bedroom was 
open. Thinking, however, that Lord Kenway was merely 
somewhat later than usual, Wheel went into the bedroom. 
There he was horrified to see Lord Kenway lying across the 
bed with his legs dangling towards the floor. Wheel rushed 
over to him, thinking that his master had fainted, and was 
then overwhelmed to see that his Lordship had been stabbed 
through the heart. 

‘Lord Kenway’s body and the whole bed were ewamped 
with blood, but there was no sign of any weapon. Merely 


PO, 


| minor tragedics which had happened since her a‘ 
| Londen—the string of entanglements and broken enya 


waiting to make sure that his master was indecd dead, Wier? 
the valet, went rushing out to the night doorkceper, x hea 
summoned the police. 

“When the police arrived it became obvions that a sf 
but bitter struggle must have taken place. The fursiture |, 
the room had not been disturbed, except in the immiccistu 
neighbourhood of the bed. There a rug had been turned ov: ¢ 
and a chair and table upset. Robbery could not rossi! | 
have been the motive of the crime, as nothing hid ben 
touched—unless, indeed, the murderer had been distuilicc .. 
the last moment, and had fled before he had time to peru! 

a theft. : 

“The whole affair, indeed, is a profound mystery. Ts: 1 
Kenway was one of the most popular among the younger ines 
in Society. He was genial and open-hearted, and, co tai 3 
was known, had not an enemy in the world. 

“Chicf Inspector Coat:s, of Scotland Yard, was immecint:iy 
summoned, and now kas the cage in hand. It is earnestly i 
be hoped that the murderer or murderers of poor Lord Koray 
will be speedily discovered. . 

“The night-porter declares that Lord Kenway ets: 
his rooms about 1.30, and that his servant returned at 26 7¢loo:, 
‘This practically fixes the time of the murder. 

“No suspicious persons were seen to leave the Albany ly 
the southern or the noithern exit, though the porter at: 
Burlington Gardens end states that he saw a gentlemas in 
evening dress leaving the Albany hurriedly about a quarter te 
two. e has no idea who this gentleman was, but believes 
that he could identify him if he saw him again. 

“Lord Kenway’s mevements duing the evening sic 

rfectly well known, as only an hour before he met his d: th 

© was at the reception given by the Duke and Dachess if 
Bury at Lytham House, where his lordship formed ene of 
group of admirers clustered about the American milli noisy, 
Mrs. van Dean, in whose honour the reception was held.” 

Cleo van Dean! It seemed to Markham thet the woman 
was becoming a veritable obsession. It was hardly possi lc 
to stir without being confronted by the figure of Cleo in cveiv 
direction. Why had the vision of Cleo’s face risen before is 
eyes when he first heard of the murder? ‘ihere must be a 
reason for it—a logical reason—and Markham endeavericsl 
to argue out a sequence of events which could explain it. tic 
remembered, of course, that he had been impressed with 1}.c 
almost doglike devotion which he had noticed in Kenway s 
eyes as he danced attendance on her at Lytham House. 

He remembered, too, that Holifourd, whom he had by chareo 
met leaving the Albany immediately after the murder, hal 
formed one of Cleo’s entourage, and had seemed sulky and 
ill-at-ease. 

When he reached this point in his train of thought Markham 
broke off to revile his ill-fortune. He was shocked and |. 
was grieved at the atrocious murder in the Albany; at the 
same time, he was unaccountably annoyed that it held re 
mysteries for him. He was certain who the murderer must |. 
All the circumstances of time and place pointcd inexorably 
towards Hollfourd. 

Yet Hollfourd was aman of high and blameless character. 
He was reputed to be a little reserved and cold-blooded. But 
apart from this there was nothing against him. Yes, the 
solution of the problem of who had murdered Lord Kenwiy 
was casy cnough to solve. The real difficulty came in cnileas- 
ouring to find a motive for so astounding and, apparcent!y, 
so dastardly a crime. 

Markham lit a cigarette as he lay in bed and tried tor’ se 
things together. He recalled his cncounter with the shor!’ 
man who had warned him that Cleo was a weman ef de 
He remembered the unpleasant storics of the suicide of Mev. 
van Dean's husband. He reviewed the long su. ces-r 


What, what, what, was the fascination of this woman 
abcut whom disasters seemed to weave themselves vu thachty 
and so quickly ? 

“ Anyway,” said Markham to himself, “I shan't get anv 
‘forrader’ by lying here in bed. Moreover, it Jeeks to ae 
as though I shall have an exceptionally unpleasant day. It 
will not be very nice to begin with to investigate the murder 
of one’s friend, and the task of denouncing Hol'fourd will Le 
distinctly horrid.” 

He sent for his man and began to dress. Markham dress q 
thoughtfully and carefully as was his wont, and, as his prife:t 
toilet was nearing its completion, Jimmy Britton burst i'v 
the room. 

“Markham!” he cried. “Have you heard the awfl 
news?” noe 
“You mean about poor Kenway ? Yes, I have read it, 
said Markham coldly, “ and I am going to see about it new. 
Jimmy Britton flushed. ‘“ Good Heavens, Markham, 
he cried. ‘ You don’t mean to say that you're going to act 
mixed up in this business ? Surely you're not going to chuck 
the theatre just as we're in full swing? ood Heavens. 
man, it was only last night that you said that only cuc thins 

kept you in town, and that was a woman !” 

“ T know,” Markham answered, “ and that’s why I prepe*¢ 
to remain, and why I propose to investigate this busines 
myself.” 

“* Quite so,” said Britton, his face aghast. 
a woman got to do with this ?” 

“* What has a woman got to do with most tragedics, my deat 
fellow ?”’ said Markham gently, and he patted his tic ints 
place. “If you want to come with me you're welcome. lw 
going to the Albany.” 


* But what has 
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* But you don’t mean,” protested Britton, “that Mrs. 
van Dean has anything to do——” 

©] mean nothing at all,” said Markham, “and I might 
svggest that you are rather rash to shout names.” 

“I'm sorry,” said Jimmy, “‘ but, really, you do say the most 
extraordinary_things. No, thanks, I’m not coming to tke 
Albany. All I want to know {s whether you’re going to tum 
up at the theatre to-night ? if not, of course, 1 must make 
arrangements, and a nice business it will be.” 

“Tmay turn up at the theatre,” said Markham, “ and, on 
the other hand, I mayn’t. I may be there when the curtain’s 
rung up, and I mayn’t stroll in until the third act. You never 
can tell Jimmy, you know. You never can tell.” 

Britton accompanied his friend and idol to the street, 
and then watched Markham stroll Icisurely towards 

i illy. 
rel like this Cleo business,” he sald to himself bitterly. 
* | don’t like it a little bit.” 

Markham sauntered on, and nodded to the porter at the 
Piccadilly entrance to the aibeny , . ; 

“1 am going through to Lo Kenway’s rooms, he said. 
* Can you tell me if Inspector Coates is there ? 

“Yes, sir,” said the man, s ho has only just this minute 
gone through for the fifth time this morning.” 

When Markham reached Kenway’s rooms he was admitted 


1, the valet. 
Ab morning, Mr. Markham,” said the man. “This is 
ible business.” 
. Merkham ignored that statement. ‘Where {s Mr. 


tes?” he asked. 
arg sound of Markham’s voice, Coates emerged from the 


f the little ante-room. 
ant rhat you, Mr. Markham?” he asked. “I’m glad, indeed, 


ou. 

+ Pady glad, my dear chap,” said Markham, easily, “ and 
partly sorry. Partly glad because you are evidently, as the 
Americans say, * up against it,’ and you think I may be able 
to help. Partly sorry because you're afraid I may steal some 
of your glory. However, on this occasion, you may rest 
assured that your laurels will remain undisturbed. I am 
ing to throw myself heart and soul into probing this mystery, 
ut, at the same time, I den’t wish my name to be breathed 

in connection with the affair. I have my own reasons.” 

“‘That’s good of you, sir; very good of you, I’m sure,” 
said Coates. ‘ Perhaps,” he added, lowering his voice, 
“you would like to see the bedroom ? ” 

Markham nodded. 

“IT don’t mind telling you, Mr. Markham,” the detective 
went on, as he led the way towards the bedroom, “ that this 
{s the most baffling business I have ever known. Some aspects 
of it, indeed, are most extraordinary. If I weren’t a police- 
man I might almost call them romantic. But what’s troubling 
me, I don’t mind telling you in confidence, {is that there isn’t 
the shadow or the ghost of a clue. In fact, I have got a sort 
of horrible fecling in my bones that we shall never discover 
the murderer.” 

They were now at the entrance to the bedroom, and Markham 
turned about and looked at the detective long and shrewdly. 

“Then I'm afraid that the feeling in your bones is wrong,” 
he said, “and I will guarantee to place the murderer in your 
hands—unlecss, of course, he flies in the meantime, before 
two more hours have ee 

“Good Heavens, sir,” sald the detective, growing white, 
- don’t tell me that you’re mixed up in this business in any 
way.” 

Markham laughed. He knew that his reputation was suffi- 
ciently high to permit of his puzzling the detective. 

“Tam and yet Iam not. One thing I don’t mind telling 
you: I know the murderer.” 

“* You don’t mean the valet ? ”’ asked Coates in a whisper. 

“Certainly not,’ said Markham sharply. ‘‘ Come, let’s 
go into the room.” 

They went in together, ahd Coates led the way towards the 


“* Fortunately,” he safd, “ nothing was moved until I had 
made a thorough investigation, and until the police-surgeon 
had called. But we have laid him out now. Will you see the 
poor gentleman ? ” 

Markham went over to the bedside and looked down rather 
sadly on the white, still face of his dead friend. 

‘* Poor fellow, r fellow,” he said, half to bimself. 

Then he turned to the detective : 

“I'm afraid,” he said aloud, ‘that this {s only the 
beginning.” 

“What do you mean, sir?’ asked Coatcs. 
was sharp and eager. 

‘I mean,” said Markham slowly, “* that this {s only the first 
death. There is just a possibility that there may be a second 
we evga, Indeed, I hope for some reasons that there 

a Mr. Markham,” cried the in tor, “‘you’re talkin 
pee 8 absolute — - ~ I can't =e ead or tail of 

hat you mean. But if you know so much, tell me wh u 
think Lord Kenway was Tourdared.” ~~ 

I never think anything,” said Markham. “I make it 
my business to know. First of all, I'll see the wound.” 

Markham inspected it long and carefully. 

A stiletto,” he said thoughtfully. ‘A curious weapon. 
He puggeata the Latin races and revenge.” 

ren you have ered !” said Coates. 

a rel me,” sai arkham, oring the interruption, 
did you find any other marks bate booy ae . 

The detective’s face flushed and grew cunning. His eyes 
suddenly assumed a crafty and triumphant look. 

* Yes, sir,” he safd, ‘‘ we d'd, and if I may say so, that 
strikes me as being what I call the romantic side of this case. 
It fits in, I think, with your theory of revenge. Look ’—the 
man stooped suddenly and turned Lord Kenway’s head 
Gently on one side. “ k behind the ear, sir.” 

Markham looked long and carefully, and the curious 
mark shown here is what he saw : 

Well,” he said at length, “and what 
st make of it 


His voice 


heart, sir!” cried the detective 
triumphantly; ‘a heart; a most un- 
doubted heart.” 


Markhain glanced at the e face of 
the detective, and could ot roatvaln a 
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smile. Should he tell the man what he really thought, 
what he really suspected ? 

He reflected that he would. After all, if he arouscd 
suspicion in Coates’ mind it would be casy enough to disperse 
it afterwards. And, after all, the inspector was not likcly 
for a long time to have the same lino of thought which he 
had himself. 

“So you really think that isa heart ? ” he said. 

“I do, sir, don’t you?” 

“I don’t think anything,” said Markham once more. "I'll 
simply make a suggestion. Look at your so-called heart 
again, and then tell me whcther it’s really intended for a heart 
or whether it’s a very curiously formed capital ‘ C.’” 

The detective stared and bent over Lord Kenway again. 
When he lifted his face it was white. 

“That's an ingenious idea of yours, sir,” he said, “ most 
ingenious. Possibly you are right. But, of course, it 
upsets——” 

“Precisely,” Markham interrupted. “It upsets your 
theories of romance. But it shouldn’t, for the simple 
reason——”’ 

He got no further, for at this moment a second detective, 
who had been engaged in another room, entered and looked 
at his chief, Mr. Coates, in a manner which suggested that 
he wished to speak to him. 

“Yes ?” said Coates, with a question in his voice. 

“ There’s a lady outside, sir, who eays she wishes to sec 
the police-officer in charge.” 

It was with an effort that Markham prevented his whole 
attitude from becoming rigid. 

“ What’s the lady’s name ?” asked the inspector. 

“Well,” said the younger detective earohily, with the air 
of a man who has been bred to everlasting suspicion and 
doubt, ‘ she says her name js Mrs. van Dean.” 

ODP PDI DD eeeu5e@>wvW5rr- eres seems 
CHAPTER SIX, 
Cleo at Bay. 
AA} AAA AAA RAR ees eee eer 

Creo van Dean! 

For a moment Markham regretted that his desire to Aig 
the curiosity of Coates had prompted him to set aside his 
better judgment when he had suggested that the little heart- 
like mark behind Kenway’s car might be construed into a 
capital ‘* C.” 

t was most inconvenient, and might be exceedingly 
dangerous that tho very moment he had put this thought 
into the inspector's mind, there should arrive by some 
mischance Cleo van Dean. 

Markham, though his mind was still wandcring in a maze 
of possibilities, had, thanks to the promptings of instinct, 
been certain from the moment he had set eyes on the inscrip- 
tion behind Kenway’s right ear, that that mark stood for 
Cleo. 

Great issues hung on whether the detective would associate 
the capital C. which Markham had suggested with the name 
of Cleo. Great issues, too, hung upon whether he could 
intercept Mrs. van Dean before she faced the inspector. 
If Mrs. van Dean were Icft to him he knew that in the end 
he must drag from her any knowledge which she had of this 
business. If ahe first met Coates she might be so placed on 
her guard as to counter tho “ bluff” which Markham already 
had made up his mind to practice on her. 

Fortunately. inspiration came to Markham’s afd. On the 
spur of the moment he thought of a lic which, if he told it 
sufficiently well, would never be found out. 

“ Oh,” he said carelessly, ‘‘ is that Mrs. van Dean? Please 
put her into the sitting-room. I’m sorry, Coates, that I 
didn’t tell you before that I'd sent for her.” 

Markham nodded to the junior detective, who vanished, 
and Coates turned to him quickly, and swiftly, and eagerly. 

“ You said just now, sir,” he said, ‘ that this was only the 
a a You seem to know sqiraet hig which you won’t 
tell me. But am I to understand that you think Mrs. van Dean 
could have had a hand in this ?” 

Markham stared at the detective in blank astonishment. 

“What an awful thought,” he said. ‘“ What a perfectly 
awful thought.” 

The frony of his epecch struck him so keenly that he actually 
laughed. 

“Of course, sir,’’ Coates said, ‘‘ you must excuse mo if I 
sald anything I shouldn’t. Only, you know, you're very 
puzzling sometimes. I can assure you, I beg the lady's pardon.” 

“And you ought to,” said Markham, ‘‘ and mind, I tell you 
this in absolute confidence: poor Mrs. van Dean was engaged 
to be married to Lord Kenway! No one in London knew it 
except myself. Naturally, I saw at once that the news of his 
murder would be an awful shock to her. I saw, too, that she 
would immediately come down here. That was why I sent 
her word that she would find me waiting for her.” 

“© I sec, I see,” said Coates sympathetically, and Markham 
turned to go. 

At the door he paused and held up a warning finger. ‘* Mind 
you,” he said, “‘ not a word to a living soul on this. Respect 
this confidence and I will give you all the help I can.” 

Markham, who knew his way well about Kenway’s rooms, 
strolled across the passage. He moved slowly because a 
thousand questions were shooting through his brain. In 
reality he knew no morc than Coates as to why Mrs. van Dean 
had come hot foot to the Albany at the news of Kenway’s 
murder. What part did she really play in this extraordinary 
crime? Surely she could not be guilty of complicity, or she 
would never have the audacity to make her way so swiftly 
and bravely, without motive, without reason, to the scene of 
the evil activities which she had inspired in another—and that 
other, Hol.fourd. 

In a way, Markbam regretted that she had come. He would 
have preferred more time to think out the method by which he 
proposed to take Mrs. van Dean by mental storm. 

Still, after all, he reflected, as he opened the door, “‘if she’s 
guilty, then this is the place in which to convict her of guilt. 
It will be interesting to test the theory of the American and 
Continental police, that the best way to make a criminal 
confess {s to take him to the sccne of his crime.” 

He opened the door sharply, step into the room very 
quickly, closed the door again behind him with a bang, and 
leant his back against it. 


(Continued on next page.) 


THE TRAGEDY OF A 


FAMOUS ROAD. 


Sensational Incideni and Sequel. 


TH famous Brighton Road has been the scene of 
another disastrous accident, resulting in a young 
Croydon man sustaining a lhadly fractured leg. Mr. 
R. L. Stevens, a vanman, who lives at 6 Bynes Road, 
South Croydon, gave the following particulars of his 
exciting adventure :—“ I was driving out on trial,” he eaid, 
“a young, high-spirited horse which was attached to a 
very high two-wheeled van. The horse took fright 
among the heavy traffic on the Brighton Road. The 
reins snapped, and the horse bolted madly along the 
road. Just opposite the ‘Swan and Sugar Loaf’ Hotel 
he swerved to the side of two stationary tramears. I had 
one rein end in hand, and by pulling this I turned the 
terrified horse towards the park fence. He went full at 
this and ripped it just like paper. The van was smaslied 
and 1 was pitched out headlong, as from a catapult. 
The maddened animal trampled on me, and when I 
was lifted up it was discovered that my right leg was 
smashed and the broken bone : 
ends were sticking out through 
the flesh. 

“The police took me 
to the hospital, where 
the doctor said it was 
the worst compound 
fracture he bad. seen. 
Three times the 
bones had to be f 
broken afreshand *” 
reset, Afterwards 
abscesses developed, and 
I had four great open 
wounds always running. 
For three months the hospi- 
tal people treated these 
wounds withoutsuccess. My 
parents then took me home 
and got a private doctor. After six months this doctor 
declared he could see no hope except in my going back 
to the hospital, having the leg reopened from the knee 
to the foot, and the bones scraped. It would take at 
least two years to effect a cure, if at all, he said. 

‘“‘A friend, however, strongly advised us to try 
Zam-buk. After the best medical treatment had failed 
it seemed a bold step to try a patent balm ; but we gota 
box. Zam-buk eased my awful pain and drew out the 
inflammation. After a few days’ dressing with Zam-buk 
several small pieces of bone were drawn from the 
abscesses, together with alot of bad matter. The big sores 
then healed up apeaey, new flesh filling up the deep 
holes and a new healthy skin finally growing on my leg. 
The limb has got quite strong, and I am back at 
work again. My family and my workmates were alto- 

ether amazed at this marvellous healing by Zam-buk.” 
Zam-buk is entirely different to anything else. Zam-buk 
is not an ointment, it is a wonderful herbal preparation 
with a unique power for healing injuries and curing 
distressing and obstinate skin diseases. A one-and- 
three-halfpenny or two and-ninepenny box of this won- 
derful balm should be kept handy in every home. 
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Mrs. van Dean, who had been staring out of the window, 
wheeled round, and Markham and she etood for some tense 
seconds face to face. : 

His appearance was evidently a shock to Mrs. van Dean. 
Slowly every drop of blood cbbed away from her face. 

She swayed a little, then stretched out a hand, and steadied 
herself against the back of a chair. 

“ You here ?”’ she said in a whisper. ‘ You here?” 

Her whispering voice trembled. 

“ Why not ? ” demanded Markham, sternly. “I was Lord 
Kenway’s friend.” : 

Then a peculiar thing happened. It was as though a veil 
had been suddenly lifted from Cleo van Dean's face, revealing 
a face beneath it. Then the veil seemed to drop again. Ina 
twinkling the expression of Mrs. van Dean’s face c ed from 
= of jaded fear and horror to scorn, and venom, an’ deadly 

te. 


Yet, so instantly did this second expression vanish again, 
Markham could hardly realise that he had in actual fact 
beheld it. An instant later he saw on Cleo’s face the gentle 
dawning of infinite sadness and weariness, not untinged by 
timidity. 

“Then you will help me?” she said in a whisper, but 
the whisper was now y and strong. ‘ You will help 

‘ me to find poor Selwyn’s murderer. And we must try to 
do that—we must try ge hard, for Selwyn was more than 

a friend to me. I will you in secrecy that he was my 

future husband. We were engaged to be married.” 

“What!” Markham’s exclamation rang out like a pistol 
shot. For the first time in his life he was so startled that for 
a second he lost control over his emotions. 

Cleo van Dean engaged to be married to Kenway! Poor 
Kenway, who had been murdered, and at the back of whose 
ear naa been carved a capital ‘‘C” with the blade of the 
dagger which had killed him | And in order to see Cleo 
vay Dean alone he had, on the spur of the moment, invented 
a lic which appeared to be the truth ! 

Was it the truth ? 

Markham pulled himself together and searched Cleo’s 
face narrowly. He read there growing hope, gathering 
confidence. And why should she gether hope, and why 
should she gather confidence, unless she thought that she had 
sent him a Shot which would teave its mark. And if she thought 
that, then she was lying—of course, she was tying. 

Even at that moment Markham felt thankful for the 
shock which her words had given him. They had dispelled 
from his mind the half-conscious dread that he might in some 
way become a victim to her undoubted powers of fascination. 
He was to find himself cool and collected and strong— 
as though he had just emerged from a plunge into an ice-cold 


The brief, yet already hideous, record of this woman's life 
poner again through his mind in mental review. He found 

imself without pity, ruthless. She had lied, and he would 
convict her of a lie. 

“ Mrs, van Dean,” he said, raising his voice, “* what you state 
is an atrocious falsehood.”’ 

The woman shivered, blanched, and then flushed. The 
eyes narrowed and became green, tigerish slits. They opened 
again and were pitiful. 

“ How can you say that to me ?” she said, with white lips 


mavint fn a white face. ‘ How can you say that to me? 
What say is true.” 
“J aay,” said Markham deliberately, “ that it’s a lie.” 


At that all Mrs. van Dean’s piteousness left her. 
erect, stern, a figure of strength and defiance. 

“Mr. Markham,” she answered coldly, “you have no 
right to speak to me in that manncr. I tell you that what I 
say is true.” 

There was real sincerity in her voice, and for a moment 
Markham wavered. After all he might be wrong, and be 
simply adding persecution to bad manners if he reiterated his 


She stood 


statement again. 
‘Then a thought came to him, and he voiced it: 
“Very well,” he said, “I will accept your statement 


as a fact, but it isn’t possible for you to deny that you were 
not to someone else at the same time.” 

For a moment Mrs. van Dean’s eyes became htened, 
hunted. She strolled forward smiling a little, laid a 
long, slim hand on Markham’s arm. looked into his eyes 
frankly, ml so that even Markham could feel his heart stir 
a little faster. 

*‘ Mr. Markham,” she said, “ you are hostile. I felt you 
would be hostile before I met you. I know that you have 
been hostile ever since you saw me first. Why fs it?” 

“** The reason is very simple,” said Markham. ‘* You have 

to consult your own history during the past few weeks.” 
at him wistfully. ‘That is true,” she said. 
-* On the other hand, you are only harsh because you do not 
understand. Oh,’ she continued passionately, “ff you 
would only listen to me and understand, how different it 
would be. I should have you on my side instead of against 
me.” — 
“* Mrs. van Dean,’ said Markham steadily, shaking off 
the tender clutch of her hand, ‘‘I am neither for you nor 
against you. I am not a prig, but I am a man of moods, 
and in this business I intend to be on the side of truth and 
on the side of justice. Please don’t think me scntentious ; I am 
simply stating a simple fact.” 
leo sighed. and trailed for a few moments up and down 
the room. Then she returned and faced Markham again. 
Her eyes were cold and her mouth set. She looked like a deter- 
cere woman of business. 

“You intend to confront me, Mr. Markham,” she safd. 
“Let me confropt you. I will cross-examine you—cross- 
examine you, it may be, to my detriment, but for that I do 
not care. simply wish to ascertain what is at the back of 
your mind. 

“ First and foremost,” she went on, “ tell me of what you 


suspect me?” 

- © Pirst and foremost,” Markham replied, “I suspect you 
of beiag engaged to more than one man. Poor Kenway was 
only one of your dupes.” 

Mrs. van Dean flushed, but her voice remained steady. 

“ | will not deny,”-she said in even tones, “ that there is such 
ility. 

* But if lace fs such a possibility,” Cleo went on, and her 

lips drew back in an ugly anarl over her teeth, and her eyes 


passionately, “if you are determined to 
you shall hound me down. And the sooner you hound me 
down the better. If I connor eaye® to friendshi , then the 
sooner you find out the truth of t 

pleased I shall be. The more you learn the better you will 


became cruel, “ the fault is not mine, It’s true that I was 

a i to Kenway, but {t fs also true that he was faithless 
me. 

me.” 


He abused my confidence, and he meant to betray 
Betray her of what? The question flashed through 


Markham’s mind, but he did not put it into words. 


“Oh!” cried Mrs. van Dean, throwing back her arms 
Sond me down, 


ings for you the more 


see that I am more sinned against than sinning. Jf I were not 


innocent, what do you suppose oe me here?” 


Her tone was so vehement, and her manner so possessed 
of passion, that Markham for a moment half hesitated to say 
what he thought, but he said it : 

“You came here,” he said, “ to exercise your unexampled 
wiles over the police, and, if possible, to remove any traces 
of the crime that might have been accidentally left behind.” 

Cleo van Dean’s eyes waved. 

* And what if I did?” ehe cried. ‘* Do you suppose that 
I wish to be implicated in an affair of which, though while I 
admit I think I am the cause, I am in no other way implicated ?”” 

It was at that moment that Markhom’s eye wandered and 
fell upon the little locket which dangled from a gold chain on 
Cleo’s neck, and only a determined effort prevented his gaze 
from becoming riveted on that tiny bauble. The reverse 
side of it was turned towards him, and on {t he discerned 
engraved a symbol, almost entirely similar to that which had 
been cut behind his dead friend’s ear. It was a heart-shaped 
“©.” Suddenly he made up his mind. 

“Implicated |’ he cried. ‘‘ How can you deny that you 
are implicated?" He took a step forward, grasped the 
locket, and held it up to Cleo’s eyes. 

“* Look,” he ordered, and his voice was terrible. ‘* Look 
at that heart-shaped C. Let me tell you that that same 
symbol was found scratched behind poor Kenway’s right car. 

n you any longer——” 

But he stopped suddenly in the midst of his question. Cleo 
van Dean was lying a huddled heap at his feet. 

Markham instantly summoned Coates and his assistant. 

Slowly Cleo came back to consciousness. She lay for 
little while still and white. Presently she sat up in chair 
in which they had placed her, but she still remained silent. 

Markham had forbidden the detectives to ask eed questions. 
Of course, he had explained to the inspector, the shock to 
Mrs. van Dean had been t. 

“ Do not worry her. ve her to me,” he had said. 

After a little while Cleo rose to her feet and moved towards 
Markham. 

“Mr. Markham,” she said in a dull voice, ‘ this seems 
almost the end of things to me. Will you be kind enough 
to see me home ?” 

" cane would have intervened, but Markham waved him 
ack. 

“ Better leave Mrs. van Dean to me,” he said. 

And Markham and Cleo drove back in absolute silence to 

the great, gloomy house in Regent’s Park, which was already 

called The House of the Siren. 

When they had reached their destination, Markham assisted 
Cleo to alight. 

She turned to him with a face set like a flint and held out 
her hand. 

“ Thank you,” she said, “‘ and -bye.” 

But during the long drive Markham had hardened his 
heart, and he was in no mind to let Mrs. van Dean escape 
the question which he meant to ask her : 

‘“* Mrs. van Dean,” he said, “ who killed Lord Kenway t 
I ask you, because you must know.” 

“T know?” she cried, as she stood just within the door 
of the garden wall to which she had directed her eoachman to 
drive. “I know? You are mad. I do not know. Find 
out ff you can, and when you have found out, you will have 
discovered how innocent I am.” 

Sho closed the door in Markham’s facc. 


s s s * * e e 


* It will not be very difficult for me to find out, I fear,” 
said Markham grimly to himself, and _re-enteri Mrs. 
So Dean’s carriage he ordered the man to drive to beaten 
treet. 
It was plain enough who had murdered poor Kenway. The 
trouble would come in discovering Ho!lfourd’s mckiver 
When he reached Bruton Street he was told that Hollfourd 
was in. He sent up his name, and without delay was asked 
to go upstairs. 
here he found Hollfourd dressed as for a morning stroll, 
quiet and morose-looking as ever. : 

It was seldom that Markham considered what he should 
say to a man with whom he was bound to have painful dealings. 
He had thought out nothing now ; he had only realised, in a 
vague, though definite way, that he would be the r. 

Hollfourd’s attitude, therefore, when he entered 
struck him with profound astonishment. 

“Sit down,” said Hollfourd. ‘I have been expecting 

ou.”” 
e Markham nodded. 

* It was, of course, sheer bad luck that [ ran into your arms 
outside the Albany last night, just after I had killed Kenway. 
But for that accident the crime would, in all probability, 
never have been traced to me. Of course, it’s your obvious 
duty to denounce me and to hand me over to justice. I have 
no quarrel against that. I am perfectly sane, and I know 
what I did, and why I did it. know, too, that I am un- 
repentant. Moreover, ff I go to the scaffold, I shall say 


© room, 


nothing from the start to the finish of my trial——" Hollfourd 
broke off for a moment, picked up a cigarette, lit it, and turned 
again to Markham. 


“But before I am handed over to justice—or so-called 
justice,” he went on bitterly, “ I have something to say to you, 
Markham, and something which I am going to trust to your 
sense of honour not to reveal.” 

“Go on,” said Markham, coldly, “I shall reserve my right 
to do as I please in this matter, so far as that’s concerned.” 

Ho'lfourd shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Very well,” he said, ‘‘ but I know you and can trust you. 
I could ‘at this moment tell you a tale which would not only 


leave you lost in astonishment, but whic 
a ta Hage Mrs. yar Dean.” Sen SE el 

“ Why van Dean?” 

Hicllioard seragged i cepa e 
“ I ha 
fac : the will 
‘act that you will not have overlooked the signi 
heart-s *C.’ which I cut behind Kuawhy's < on 
seem horribly cold-blooded, I may appear abactately heartless, 
but I tell you that that ‘C.’ was cut there with a definite 
purpose. And I want you to do Mrs. van Dean the good 
service of seeing that the detail of that heart-shaped * Cis 
published to the world. It was put there by me as a warnin 
—as a warning to Mrs. van Dean's enemies. : 

“And now I have nothing more to say except this— 
suspect what you like, fear what gs like, but get on with your 
investigations. Learn the truth for idle If you were 
told the facts now you would not believe them, and I give you 
my word of honour that all I am praying for now is that you 
may soon become numbered a: rs, van Dean’s friends, 
You are the only man who can help-her to escape from tho 
remorseless enemies who are destroying her body and soul.” 

Markham stared at the man in astonishment. It was 
perfectly obvious that Hollfourd was in his right mind. And 

et he feared that in some vay kite ae way Mrs. van Dean 

J filled him to the brim with delusions for her own evil ends. 

Tell me the story,” he said gently to Hollfourd. “ Tell 
me the story. If I find it at all credible, I will do my best to 


help Pee . 
“No,” crled Hollfourd D pooner “TI will not. It's 
so incredible that you would never believe me, and I want 
yom to Fina it “F fay ourself a ad a coe Cleo—_” 
e © off su ly as tl h the folding. 
doors of his sitting-room into the room eyes _— 
Markham divined his purpose in a flash, and made after 
ae ay rer as pal pede . pt been et There was 
e report of firearms, and when ed 
found Hollfourd dead. ii ica 
(Another long instalment of this remarkable story 
next week.) 
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SCARS OF BATTLE, 

A MUCH-SCARRED veteran occupied a seat in 8 Brixton 
car, and opposite to him sat a benevolent-looking o!d 
gentleman, who gazed with seeming interest on the rugzed 
face, and at said : 

“I think, my friend, you are the possessor of some 
exciting experiences.” 

“T sho think 60, sir,” replied the warrior. “ This 
gash across my brow, this seam down my cheek, and this 
ee each cost more than one life in a hand-to-hand 

“Dear me,” said the old gentleman, “I can quite 
believe it. And how did you come by that deep indentation 
on your nose ?” 

one warrior hung his head and seemed unwilling to 
reply. 

“Come now, Joseph,” said his better half, who was 
seated beside him, “tell the gentleman how you got that 


“You keep quiet, Maria,” snarled the warrior. 

“I won't!” snapped Maria. ‘It fairly riles me to 
hear you bragging of the marks you got from the Zulus, 
while you ignore the most noticeable of ’em all—the one 
I gave you when I hit you with the fire-shovel !” 


WHAT SHE WIRED. 

A COMMERCIAL traveller connected with a certain cyclo 
company went from home to a distant town just before a 
certain family event was sy to take place. 

To set his mind at rest, he left instructions with the nurse 
to wire, “ Gentleman's safety arrived,” if the expected 
stranger turned out to be a boy ; and if it was a girl, to 
telegraph the words, “‘ Lady’s safety arrived.” 

Judge of his surprise and dismay when a few days later 
he received a telegram containing only the ominous word : 
“Tandem !”* 


FORTUNES IN PRIZES. 

Tne prize of £10,000 won by M. Paulhan the other day 
represents probably the biggest single award of the kind 
that has ever been offered and earned. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that a sum four 
times as great is given away every year in prizes under tlio 
terms of the Nobel bequest. But this is divided into five 


prizes of £8,000 each. . 
These are given to —of any nationality and 
1 service to humanity 


either sex—who have rendered signal 
in science, literature, or in some other approved mannc’. 
and the names of many of the winners are household words 
all over the world. Who, for instance, has not heard of 
Conrad Réntgen, the P‘scoverer of the réntgen rays ; of 
Madame Curie, who situilarly found radium ; of Dr. Koch, 
Rudyard Kipling, Lord” Rayleigh, and President 
Roosevelt ? 

Another big prize was that offered by the New Zealand 
Government for the best process, either mechanical or 
chemical, of treating the native flax plant, known as tho 
phornium tenaz. e cash award was £2,000, plus con- 
cessions as to sales and royalties estimated to worth 
£100,000. 

In the excitement occasioned by the London to 
Manchester flight, too, it has been almost overlooked that 
a prize exactly double that awarded for that epoch- 
making achievement awaits the winning. This is the 
Michelin prize of £20,000 for a flight from Paris to Clermont 
Ferrand, a distance not greatly in excess of that separating 
Manchester from London. 


Artists and authors both combine To make the ROYAL superfine.—June number now on sale. 
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are Enabled to Print the Career of 
within a Short Time of His Death. 


How Newspapers 


a Celebrity 


Je can have failed to be astonished at the 
eotineas ai dzplayed by newspapers in publishin obitua: 
notices. No sooner is the announcement made of the deat 
of a well-known man or woman than our daily paper 
contains an account of his or her career. The announce- 
ment of death and the account appear at the same time, 
yet the death may have occurred but half an hour before 

t to press. 
ee Re wonderfal dart is that the account of the life of the 
deceased person may be voluminous, and may contain 

articulars which could not have been obtained without 
difficulty. Nevertheless, we are so accustomed to the 
obituary that we should deem our paper lacking in enter- 
prise were the account absent. 

‘As a matter of fact, no daily newspaper could afford to 
neglect this branch of its work. Owing to the fierce 
competition between journals, each editor makes great 
efforts to produce smart account which shall be as 
complete as possible, and, most important of all, shall be 
issued without delay. 


Filed Away in Pigeon Holes. 

This is managed by having the accounts prepared 
beforehand. A big newspaper has a man or men doing 
nothing else all any long except prepening new obitu- 
aries, and making those they already have up to date. 

The manner in which obituaries are stored by the 
dailies varies little. Usually the big dailics have them 
carefully filed, or else registered in pigeon-holes by the 
old-fashioned method. : 

The man in charge makes a note of any important event 
in the life of a notability. In a large office these notes are 
placed in a card-register, and, from time to time, added 
to the existing obituary. This often entails a partial 
rewriting of the account in order to keep it readable and 
within limits. ; 

As can be imagined, it is no light task to keep in order 
such a vast number of obituaries as each great daily 
must have in order to be prepared when a notable 
character dies. When the obituary is a very long one, 
as is the occurrence when the individual is an exalted one, 
it is generally the casc that matter will be in type ready 
for the printing machines. 

Adding the Topical News. 

When a newspaper receives a telegram announcing a 
sudden death, the first thing done is to take the obituary 
from its resting-place. It is sent down to the compositors 
at once, while the later facts which are in the card-register 
are prepared. ; 

Fuller information relating to the death now arrives. 
It is added to the later information mentioned above, and 
the lot is sent to the compositors to tack on to the pre- 
ceding portion. All this takes but a few minutes to do. 
Then the obituary goes to press. 

The result is that the newspaper, containing a full 
account of the deceased’s life, will be on sale in a remark- 
ably short space of time. 

In the case of a notable person whose death is expected 
to take Led at an early moment, the obituary is set in 
type and kept ready for printing. In such a case the 
papers will be selling in the streets a few minutes after the 
death has happened, there being a neck-and-neck race as 
to which paper shall be published first. 

How Papers are “Bitten.” 

It is in this way that a celebrity’s recovery to health 
involves a loss of hundreds of pounds in unproductive 
type-setting. The serious illness of any really great person 
means that hundreds of newspapers, at home and abroad, 
have obituaries all ready for the press, and these notices 
are rendered useless should an improvement take place in 
the condition of the patient. 

In this connection it may be mentioned that the type of 
books containing accounts of the lives of our greatest 
notabilities is always kept ready for printing purposes. 
For instance, the various sovereigns will each form the 
subject for different books. 

In several cases the greater portion of the book is 
printed already, it being necessary only to set up type for 
the matter dealing with the latter portion of the sovereign’s 
life. Owing to this arrangement up-to-date books, dealin 
with the whole life of the exalted person, can be publish 
within a very short time of the death occurring. 

You may take it as truth that if you are in any way 
exalted over the majority of your fellow-creatures, an 
obituary, indorsed with your name, is resting in some 
newspaper office. 

ee ee 

“ Joun, John!” whispered Mrs. Gidgeley, nudging her 
husband. 

“‘ What is it?’ he sleepily asked. 

“*'There’s a burglar in the house.” 

“What do you want me to do—get up and run the 
risk of being killed ?” 

“No; but if you find in the morning that somebody 
has gone through your pockets, don’t blame me.” 


There's a train to catch and you are in haste ? A 


PEARSON’S 


The Young Man 
at the Top To-day 


AN OPPORTUNITY THAT AWAITS 
EVERY ENERCETIC YOUNC MAN 


Look around you in workshop, 
mill, foundry, office, or other work 
centre, and you will see that for every 
old man holding a responsible post 
there are many comparatively young 
ones. 

The reasons are these. 

Modern work demands such energy 
as, with few exceptions, only young 
men have. 

Manufacture and every branch of 
industry have advanced so rapidly in 
the last two decades that all but the 
most progressive of the older gencra- 
tion are out of date. 

Finally, young mon have such 
7 ge of quickly mastering 
their trades and professions to-day, 
and such high pay awaiting this 
ae as our fathers never dreamed 
of. 

So the young man scores: in every 
way. On every hand are secondary 
schools, technical colleges, and other 
institutions offering him the tuition 
that means rapid rise to profitable, 
certain, and peerenaibls employment. 

Greatest of all these, because of its 
practicability and availability to you, 
wherever you live and whatever your 
work or financial means, is the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools. 

This world-tamed institution 
teaches you through the post. It saves 
you at one stroke the cost and time 
of travelling to and fro, and all the 
sundry expenses, delays and incon- 
veniences of class teaching. 

It gives you in your own home the 
practical, individual teaching and 
coaching of an expert in your vocation, 
whatever that may be. Andas quickly 
as you are qualified to take a higher 
position in your work so the I.C.S, 
actually helps you, through its 
Students’ Aid Department, to obtain 
such better paid position. 

You might regard this as too good 
to be true did you not see what other 
men of all trades and callings say of 
the I.C.S. 

For instance, a student in the I.C.S. 
“ Architecture” course writes: 

‘* BURNLEY. 
_ “Thave just obtained an appointment 
in the South of England as Assistant 
Bu sreyar of a lurge estate, and my salary 
will increa:ed by 50 per cent. on 
commencing. ‘This I attribute entirely 
to having joined your Schools, 
“ (Signed) F. W. C. Parry.” 


WEEKLY. 
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A student who was a clerk witha! And so it is through al! =eschanical, 
firm in the Midlands when he joined | mining, engineering, building, ovn- 
the Schools now writes :— , structing and commercial industries. 


\, HINCELEY. | Send the coupon below to the I.C.S 

“I have made splendid progress since | 4. ga. sel A aad 
Papal P A -day and you will receive by return 
extolling peel 6.8. Bookkeeping oe not only a complete outline of your 
3 | upward course of work, but also the 


efforts of the Students’ Aid Department, t 
I have jast eecured an csoallent billet | names of I.C.S. students in your own 
district who have succeeded. 


as Bookkeeper, etc., to a large London 
Can any offer be more convincing ? 


business house. 
Ie anything more important to you 


‘* (Signed) Cuas. E. Fox.” 
An engineering student sends the now than the more congenial work, 
better pay and securer future here 


following interesting letter :— 
held out to you by the I.C.S.? 


‘* LONDON. 
“T enrolled on August 28, 1909, in 

One hour a day of I.C.S. home 
study and a little desire to “ get on” 


the Civil Eaginesring Course, and on 
1909, 
are all you need, in addition to ordinary 


December 29, was placed in a 
good cpr in London entirely through 
‘oO ability to read and write, to rise from 
, the bottom, or any intermediate step 


the efforts of your Students’ Aid Depart- | 
ment. Futhermore, I have now, through | 
better berth in Briss!” ‘T'ahonld advine | &f Your oaceer, to, the top, and that 
. ; i ily. is is your oppor. 
any young man anxious to advance his | | cnity then. Simply fill in and cond 
the coupon (whilst that is yet in front 
of you) and you secure it. 


position easily and rapidly to enrol in 
one or other of the various courses. 
“ (Signed) A. Coreman.”” 


Set Yourself a mark 
year by year 


AY 


Make up your mind that you'll be better off by just somuch 
income next year—the next, and the next—with a secure 
future at the end of the programme. If your present work 
will not furnish it—you should change. If promotions 
come too slowly — you have not the necessary training. 


Get it—in your own 
home — your spare 
time — your own 
terms — from the 
greatest _ position- 
bettering institution 
in the world — the 
International Corre- 
spondence Schools. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, Lid. 
Dept.289/B39 International Bulidings, Kingsway, Londea, W.C. 


Please explain, without further obligation on my part, 
w ican qualily for a larger salary in the position 
before which] havemaracd XX ior in the one stated Lere 


sms BNSC a gi ioe ams ) 


Name. ......--. 


Acdress.. 


Electrical. Mechanical. Mining. Clvit. 
Heating. Steam. Gas. Maohine Shop Practice. 
Architecture. Analytical Chemistry.  Book- 
Keeping and Business Training. Textiles. 
Modern Languages. Civil Service. 


Read the facts 
above. Then 
mark the coupon. 


LETS 


safe under all circumstances. 


Postal Order. 


“VASELINE” 


HAIR TONIC 


AT’S the secret of its marvellous success. It lets the hair grow. No forcing, massaging, or other 

scalp gymnastics neod be performed with “Vaseline Hair Tonic. It lets the hair grow by 

removing all obstructions, by killing all harmful germ life. It penetrates the scalp, and gets right 
down to the rvots of the choked-up follicles, and frees the tender hair, so that it can fight through. 


“Vaseline” Hair Tonic is unlike any other preparation offered for the hair. It is a real hair 
fertiliser, and is to the hair what sunlight is to plant life. 


“Vaseline” Hair Tonic is a liquid preparation of Petroleum delicately perfumed, and is absolutely 
It is the Best Hair Tonic because it removes the actual scurce of trouble in the 
scalp and lets the hair grow. Sold in bottles, Prices: 1/-, 2/-, and 3/- per bottle. If not obtainablo 
locally, a frial bottle will be sent, Post Free, to any address in the United Kingdom upon reccipt of 


FREE.—A DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET, EXPLAINING THE USES OF ALL THE 
* VASELINE * PREPARATIONS, WILL BE SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


The word “ Vaseline ’’ is the Registered Trade Mark of the 


CHESEBROUGH WMAnuFAcTuRING Co., 
42 Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, E.C. 


THE HAIR GROW. 


It is both a skin and hair food. 


nd vou want a mag. to suit your taste? Then get the ROYAL. 
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A COMPARISON. 

Lrrriz To had never enjoyed 
a glimpse of the country. All 
his life had been p amid 
the crooked courts of the great city. 
Air Fund took him into the country. 

“Tim,” said a lady helper impressively, as they stood 
on the crest of the hill, “ isn’t that a beautiful sunset ? 
Just look at the great yellow orb surrounded by the white 
fleecy clouds.” 
i at the beautiful picture for a few moments, 
and then answered : 

“Yessum, It looks exactly like a fried egg." 

a1 Ol 

“THe man that just passed doesn’t look as if he were 
hard up.” 
“He does not.” 
“ Yet his business is always 
“Ts that 80? What business 
“ He is a railway guard.” 


>_0c<— 


“ Very well,” he declared, “I'll never darken your 
door again. I promise you that ! = i 
“That doesn’t worry me,” the womansneered. ‘ There 


One day the Fresh 


+ LY 


is he int™ 


There were, indeed, other painters in the town. More- 
over, his bill was excessive, and he had also made 
the door much too dark. 

->-0c— 
MEAN. 
“ See me scare that milkman half to death,” 


the joker said to three or four men who were 
waiting at the corner as 4 milk cart was coming 


up. 
Me Hey, you!’ called the man, as the cart came 


ti) ite. 
P he driver pulled up as if hit with a_brick, 
and the man put his foot on the step and said : 
business with you?” 


“You probably know my i 

“]_T_—yes,” gasped the man, as he turned 
pale and looked round him in @ helpless way. 

““T want to know who was the first Premier 
of England ?” 

“ What?” 

“ Come, sir, no dodging my question. 

“To thunder with the first Premier, 
too. I thought you were the milk inspector, 
wanted a sample.” 

COC 


Teacher: “Tommy, you should have known 
better than to fight with that Williams boy.” 


and you 
and 


Tommy: “1 koow, ma’am; but I thought 
I could lick him.” 
>_COCN 


Jack (member of a cycling club): “ Well, Bob, 
are you going to join our club ?” 

Bob : © How much ia it to join?” 

“Two shillings and sixpence is the entrance 
fee,” answered Jack. 

“Very well, here’s the money. When do I 
get the machine ?” 


_COCo 


MANNERLESS. 

Ir is said that sre ans definition of the 
term ‘“ gentleman ” makes it inclusive of himself. 
Likewise it is true that each man is prone to 
believe that his manners are the best in the 


On a man-of-war there was once & tion, and it 
happened that a distinguished statesman forgot, or did 
not know, the usual formal salute on coming aboard. 

“Who's that lubber that don’t tip his sky-piece to 
the skipper?” said a sailor. 

“Choke your luff,” returned another sailor, “That's 
Blank, the famous M.P.” 

‘ Well,” growled the first sailor, “why ain’t be got 
manners enough to salute the quarter-deck ?” 

* Manners!” a third sailor chi; in. ‘* What does 
he know about manners? I don’t suppose he was ever 
out of sight of land in his life.” 

lOc 


“Ts it true that sightless people can tell the colour of 
things by touch ?” someone asked a blind man. 

ee room paga yes,” came the answer. “Tf, for instance, 
I touched a red-hot poker, I could tell it was red!” 

ooo 

Miss Rogers: ‘“‘How did you imagine anything #0 
beautiful as the ange! in your picture ?” 

Artist : “Got an engaged man to describe his sweet- 


heart to me.” 
>S0Cc~ 


THE LIMIT. 

t was boasting that his company 
recently paid a li polley to the widow the day after 
the funeral of her husband, and insisted that no company 
was ever so prompt in payment. 

“ That’s nothing,” replied the An fam of another company. 
“* One of our patrons retently fell from the top of s four- 
storey building, and a cheque for the full amount of the 
policy was handed him as he passed the second-storey 
window.” 


An insurance a 


STIRRING MOMENTS. 

A tapy and a little boy entered the ’bus, but the boy 
squirmed and fidgeted so much on his seat that at last 
one of the other passengers expostulated : 

“For goodness’ sake, your child still, madam ! 

“Tm sorry !’’ said the mother, “‘ but the truth is, 
until I get to the hospital I shan’t be able to quiet him.” 

“Dear me! What’s the matter with him!” 

“He swallowed a teaspoon yesterday, and ever since 
he’s been on the stir." 

>=S0Cc 


Maude » “ Bigsby literally fell at my feet.” 
Mary; “ Aeroplane or intoxication ?” 
Sr me) © | 

“You's looking for new quarters, I hear?" said 
Kidder, at the breakfast-table. 

“Yes,” replied the talkative boarder. “ Why?” 

“ Here’s an ad. in the paper that should interest you 
particularly : ‘To let—nice room for gent. with gas,” 


o> SOC 
HARD ON THE LIEUTENANT. 


y, 


Excitable Captain (furiously annoyed at the bad display his company have just 
shown at drill) : “ You knock-kneed, big-footed idiots, you are not worthy of being 


ee What you want is a rhinoceros to drill you, you wretched lot 
Then, sheathing his sword : “Now, lieutenant, you take charge of them.” 


Uncle (to Marjorie, who has married a millionaire) : 
“JT really think you'd be happier if you had married a 
man who had less money.”* 

Marjorie; “He will have less after a few years with 


omc 


Tramp: ‘No, madam, I am neither a socialist nor an 
anarchist. I am a ive altruist.”’ 
Housekeeper: “And what in the name of common 
sense is that ?”* 
Tramp: ‘I believe in being helped all I can.” 
SOC 


JUST LIKE A WOMAN. 


“I7’g just soven o'clock,” said Thomas, “and so you 
have plenty of time to dress yourself carefully for the 
theatre. ith this margin of time, Elizabeth, you can 
surely have no excuse for being unprepared at the last 
moment—a trait wholly confined to your sex.” 

“Yes, dear, I'll start dressing now at once,” said his 
helpmate dutifully. 

“ And I myself will show = a good example in prompt- 
ness," said Thomas kindly. “I'll start now myself. 
Put the studs in my shirt, will you? And—er—by the 
way, this dress-suit is rather rumpled. Can’t you press 
it into some sort of shape ? . 

“ All right, dear.”* 

‘* And, while you are at it, fix the diamond stud in my 
shirt front. Goodness, I wish you'd look me out a white 
tie! Now, please, give me my silk hat, and—why—er— 
er—— 

Thomas gasped in ; the clock pointed to eight, 
and he surveyed the flurried little sont ‘ 

“Great Scott !’? he said, in fine scorn. “ Aren’t you 
dressed yet ? Well, if that isn’t just like a woman |” 


THE ROYAL for June you'll suraly praise, If you but at 
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MAGNETISM. 

Tue elections were long ago, 
the excitement had died out 
months ago, and the cares of 
office, despite their accompanying pomp of scarlet 
robes and golden chains, were beginning to pall upon 
the recipient of them. He sat in his parlour-study, 
smoking thoughtfully. 

“ John,” said the alderman’s wife, breaking in upon 
the silence, “didn’t you tell me some time ago that 
your election was due to your personal magnetism ?”* 

“ Yes, my dear,” rep! the unsuspicious hubby. 

“Well,” continued his wife demurely, “the carpets 
must be taken up to-morrow to be well beaten before 
Freddy’s birthday pany and your magnetism will come 
in handy for drawing tacks.”* 

_lC0C 


Mrs. Snooper : “‘ Men make me tired.” 

Mrs. Swayback s “‘ What's the matter now ? = 

Mrs. Snooper: “My husband saw Mrs. Keedick 
yesterday, and I asked him what she had on, and ho 
replied, ‘ Oh, clothes {*” 


SOC 


Passenger 1 “I suppose you've had some hairbreadth 

— during Wha seafaring career ? " 
‘ate; “Rather! I was nearly drowned once.” 

Passenger : “ You don’t say so! How did it 
occur ?” 

Mate : “I went to sleep in the bath and forgot 
to turn off the water.” 

o—_0Co 


WHAT PUZZLED HIM. 
In a Northern town there is a wealthy but 
illiterate man, who owns many vessels, and 
follows their course over the seas by the aid of a 


large atlas. 

“T’ve just had a letter,” he said to a neighbour, 
“ from one of my captains, and he tells me that 
he’s been in a fearful storm, and didn’t know 
but the vessel would go to pieces. But I’ll read 
you from his letter what puzzles me. He says: 

“©The waves rose like mountains, while 
the vivid lightning broke the pitchy gloom. 
But we were driven before the wind, and put 
into great jeopandy.’ 

‘“What I want to know is,” said the ship- 
owner, “ where is Great Jeopardy ? I know it’s 
somewhere on the Mediterranean, but I can’t 
seem to find it on this map anywhere!” 

floc 

“T am a poor man,” said the thrifty suitor. 

“When we are married I can Jearn to cook,” 
she said. 

“Hadn't you—er—better begin practising,” 
he suggested, “while your father is supplying 
the raw material, so to speak ?” 

SOC 
___-' THE eye of a little girl was attracted by the 
sparkle of dew at carly morning. 
“Mamma,” she exclaimed, “it’s hotter'n I 
thought it was.” 

““What do you mean ?"* 

“ Look here, the grass is all covered with per- 
spiration.” 


COC 
A PARTY HINT. 

A LATE party was being held, and as it was 4 
splendid night the cabbies waiting for fares did 
not expect to get many. 

One of the veteran cabmen, however, 
a brilliant idea. 

He obtained a couple of buckets of water, which he 
carefully upset over the pavement in front of the hall. 
Then he took up 4 algae near the door, holding a 
borrowed umbrella, which he had also carefully wetted. 

That fixed things up beautifully. 

As soon as the visitors reached the door there was & 
scramble for cabs, and every cabby present got a job. 


_——_OCco 


“Ig your wife one of Fashion’s butterflies ?” 
“No, From the way she gets through clothes sho 


must be a moth!” 
0c 

Crabbe: “ You needn’t call any more; I’m going to 
try another lau: id ; 

Laundryman: “Why, what’s the matter? Weren't 
your collars and shirts well done ? * 

Crabbe: “Yes, too well done, I don’t like them 
so brown !* 


was struck with 


1 Ol ad 


TOO INQUISITIVE. 

Angry Purchaser » “ Didn't you tell me that you had 
got as many as twelve eggs in one day from those eight 
hens you sold me ?* 

Poultry Raiser : “ Yes, ma'am.” 
Angry Purchasers “Then why 
able to get more than two eggs from 
not so many, in one day ?’ i 

Poultry Ratsesers %T “don’t know,, ma’am, unless it's 
because you look for eggs too often. Now, if you will 
look for them only once a week, I feel quite ery that 
you will get just as many eggs in one day as di 


is it that I'm never 
them, and sometimes 


ite pages gaze. 
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door got so depressed every time he looked over the wall 
(with the object of adding to my store of empty tin cans), 
that one evening he brought me round some of his own 
plants to brighten it up a bit. 

It is a curious thing, but after I had set those plants 


for carrying this idea into effect, but at last my patienco 
was rewarded, in the shape of a residence where the garden 
had been buried underneath a studio, and flowers were 
flourishing on the flat roof of the kitchen. 

I took that house, and I have been living in it ever since. 


a. | all my old affection for gardening came back to me, and The flat roof is now quite an idyllic spot. It has glass 
. & 7 I tended and cared for them with a mother’s love. I | sides and a glass top, and altogether it is the best sort of 
By Mr. would steal guiltily aney from my work to take them out a | garden in the world. 
JOHN HASSALL, R.L, ao cup of cold water, and I would watch them growing from I can potter about in it during a positive delugo of rain 


the window. 

The coachman said he didn’t know their name, and I 
believe he was a descendant of George Washington, for 
though I took all my visitors and friends out to inspect 
them, they all shook their heads. 

After the lapse of three or four months, I came to the 
conclusion that the things didn’t possess a name. Nobody, 
I fancy, had ever been able to think of the sert of name 
that would suit them. For they developed into the most 
evil-smelling weeds you ever came across in your life. 

Shortly after this I was seized with a glorious inspiration. 
I would make my garden beautiful, and I would spare no 
expense to make it beautiful; but the expense should 
be not mine but other people’s. I would thin out the 
overcrowded flower-beds of my neighbours, and convert 
the wilderness behind my studio into a paradise. 

I would garden with other people’s gardens ! 

No one can help admitting that it was a brilliant idea, 
but unfortunately I made one or two little mistakes. 


Threatened with a Blunderbuss. 


A gentleman on the opposite side of the road arrived 
home so fate one night that he fell over me as I knelt 
behind his front gate tenderly removing a clump of clover. 
And the person next door on the left—he really was 
nothing more than a mere person—threatened my life with 
a blunderbuss one morning just because he happened to 
find me relaying his pet lawn between my own flower- beds. 

I admitted that his garden wasn’t looking quite up to 
concert pitch that morning, but I offered him a couple 
of geraniums and a sprig of honeysuckle by way of com- 
pensation, and I think he might have accepted them— 
especially as they had been his own private property three 
weeks before, 

But he wouldn’t; and he continued to make such a 
vulgar fuss about the affair, even after I had drop his 
stupid lawn back into his stupid garden, that I decided 
to move. 

Then the other great gardening idea of my life occurred 
tome! My next garden should be hidden from prying eyes! 

It should be located in a spot where the weather and the 
cats of the neighbourhood couldn't get at it. 

It should be indoors! 
It was some while before I could find a place suitable 


with only my pyjamas on, and by the aid of the electric 
light, which I have thoughtfully had installed, I can search 
for slugs after dark. : 

But the greatest charm about my garden is that none 
of my neighbours ever know what I have got in it. 

As the district is very respectable, however, and there 
are a lot of policemen about, I have to be careful where I 
get my plants. 


My Lovely Stolen Ivy. 


My friends help me ccnsiderably at times. 

There is a rather nice kind of orchid that never blooms 
up in one corner. A friend of mine brought it all the 
way from the Crystal Palace under his mackintosh. And 
there is a fascinating little fern which another friend 
removed from the bonnie banks of Loch Lomond. 

Then, of course, all my ivy—and the glass roof is most 
beautifully tessellated with ivy—came off somebody else’s 
wall; and the pride of the place, a stately little sycamore, 
which grows beside a real pool that used to be a gutter 
before I altered it, originally saw the light of day in 
Hampton Park Walk. 

Of course, I have also got all the other things one usually 
has in a garden. I have been very careful about that. 
I spend no end of time in parks and open spaces sclecting 
my snails, woodlice, centipedes, and worms, And they 
are all of the very best quality obtainable. 

emer eB 
A DISTINCTION. 

Tre other day a lady, when engaging a new servant, 
said: - 

‘Remember, Martha, I will have no loafers about tho 


” 


the Famous Poster Artist, who has had many Exciting 
Experiences when in Pursuit of Dainty Blossoms. 


GanpeNtNa is one of the finest occupations in the 
world. I realise this regularly every year about the time 
when tho postman begins to decorate my doormat with 
seed catalogues, and I become so keen on it that I neglect 


a good thi when he sees it, and never sees it in his own 
garden, am und to admire them. 

But I never buy anything from the seed merchants 
nowadays. I daren’t. Once upon s time, before I knew 
the coloured plates were only intended to brighten up the 
catalogues, I bought some y seeds and set them with 
easy confidence and a small trowel in my back garden. 

Some of the seed came up quite quickly—with the 
assistance of a few sparrows; but the rest were 80 slow 
that 1 fancied they must have lost their way to Surbiton 
and eet out for Australia. Eventually, however, a few 
wretched-looking bits of green peeped timidly above the 
mould, and I guessed at once that what those pansies 
wanted was encouragement, 


It Killed Them! 

So I took the coloured plate which showed what other 
members of the family had already accomplished in the 
matter of bloom, and I propped it up on a stick in front 
of them. ; 

Next morning they were quite dead ! 

Whether it was that they had endeavoured to imitate 
the pattern iu a single night, and died in the attempt; 
or whether they had decided that I expected too much of 
them, and died of a broken heart, I cannot say. In an 
case, I had learned my lesson, and nowadays, when 
havo revelled amongst the blossoms in the catalogues 
for a few days, I give the books away to the milkman and 
the butcher, they tell me they epee bel my gardens. 

Naturally after this affecting little epi my own 
garden languished considerably, and the coachman next 


“ All right, ma’am,” said Martha. 

A few deya later Martha was wanted, but was at the 
back gate with a young man. 

The mistress said : 

“ Who was with you ?™ 

“Only my young man,” said Martha proudly. 

“ How dare you disobey my orders? I said plainly no 
followers allowed.” 

“Beg pardon, ma'am, but you said loafers, and he's 
not a loafer—he’s a biscuit hand, he is!” 


pring Clean 
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CHAPTER FOURTEEN. 
True Love at Last. 


Ir was the day following Helen's visit to Tita that 
Desmond Royston, to his intense thankfulness. learned that 
the secrecy that had kept his lips closed on the events of 
the fatel night when Jonas Fayne ha:l been struck down, 
was no longer necessary. Instantly his thoughts turnod to 
Judith. He must sce her, he must tell her that he was 
guiltless—he must show her that to have broken his oath 
would have been useless. 

His mind, his heart was full of her; he could not even think 
of his brother, who appcared strangely silent and depressed, 
nor of Helen Everest. whose presence at Balfrons House 
certainly called for a chaperone. Desmond could think only 
of Judith, that he was going to sec her. as he was carried 
swiftly to Westley Mansions—-and to the woman he loyed. 

In spite of the fact that so sinister a tragedy had descended 
on the great block of buildings, they looked singularly common- 
place and uninteresting to Desmond, though he could not 
ropress a little shudder as he passed the spot where Jonas 
Fayne’s body had been found. 

Whatever that evening had brought to others, Desmond 
Roystén could not help realising that to him it had brought 
love. Whcther Judith Lancing ever became his wife or not, 
Desmond knew that her empire over him was for ever. 

Her eyes, softly bluc, with the fringing of dark lashes 
through which they shone like benignant stars, the serious 
sweetness of her face, her clouds of coal black, ie hair — 
all were before him as he reached her door at last and knocked 
for admission. ; 

He tricd to count the wild beating of his heart, as he waited 
for her to appear ; he tried to assure himself that it was most 
unlikely that she was out, that she would be sure to answer 
the door, that in a moment he would touch her hand, that 
steady, capable hand that seemed made to help the weak ; he 
would hear her voice, he would look into the deep blueness of 
her eyes. 

He wondered if she would be glad to hear that he had 
gone to see her brother, only to find him unconscious 
of his own wretched plight. Desmond had intended to write 
to her, but the hunger for her presence was too strong to be 
withstood. He had been driven to Westley Mansions by a 
force that brooked no resistance. - 

! He waited; after due allowance for unexpected eontin- 
gencics, he knocked again. There was no answer, but the 
sound of feet on the stairs behind him. Desmond turned 
joyfully, to encounter the carctaker, who was reluctantly 
cleaning the gas globes on cach landing in turn. He surveyed 
Royston with evident disfavour. 

“If you’re one of them newspaper chaps you can just be 
off,” he announced. ‘ Miss Lancing, she's sick o’ ’em, an’ 

, she’s gone away. Letters can be forwarded by me—that’s 

i all I’m at liberty to tell you.” 

“ When will she be back ? ” asked Desmond, trying te fight 

{ against a paralysing feeling of disappointment. “ You can 

tell me,” he added, ‘I'm not from any newspaper, I baven’t 

come to worry Miss Lancing; I'm her friend.” 

Feeling that words were not of much value to a man who 
had probably listened to the same story several times during 
the past ten days, Desmond produced a couple of sovereigns. 
The caretaker's eyes grew alert. The Pressmen had offered 
bribes, it is true, but of the silver variety, only one adven- 
turous and extravagant person having reached the wild limit 
of half a sovereign. 

i “* Well, as you seems a gentleman, an’ a friend, I'll let you 

$ Into tho scoret,” said the caretaker, shamelessly are gee 

“gold for which he bartered poor Judith’s privacy. “ Mi 
Diazing. she ain't gone at all. She's in there ’—he nodded 
towards the door of the flat— just you give a postman's 

* knock, an’ then a single one, an’ you'll see. Only—don’t 
say I gave ‘cr away.” 

ith which counsel the caretaker removed himself with 
lightning speed from the landing, whilst Desmond procecded 
to carry out his instructions. 

In answer to the knocks the door opened ; Judith appeared, 
dressed for walking, but the face bencath the shadow of the 
plain black hat was so altered that Desmond oxclaimed in 
alarm. At the sound of his voice, Judith raised her tragic 

j eyes to his. 

j ““Have you heard?” she said hoarsely, ‘‘Or—or have 

you come to tell me the truth ?” 

?  “ Dearest, I have,” Desmond said eagerly. ‘“ But, Judith, 

‘ what is it that I ought to have heard? My poor love, how 

f ill you look!” 

he change that had come over her beauty was like a sharp 

sword in Desmond's breast. She had suffered, and he was 


! 


i 
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werless to save her. All his love, that had sprung into 
instantaneous strength and maturity, was useless, it could do 
nothing. He gazed at her as she stood on tho threshold, 
he could not answer when again she asked him why he had 
come. 

“IT can't wait to speak to you,” she added unsteadily. ‘I 
have permission to see Charlie—my brother. You know, I 
suppose, that he is very ill ’—a sob choked the rest of the 
sentence. 
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Desmond looked away, he could not bear the sight of tears 
in those blue eyes. 

“ Yes, I went to see him,” he said in a low voice. ‘I was 
allowed. I—I went—hoping to be of use to him.” 

“It was very good of you,”’ Judith said faintly. ‘“I—I 
hardly know—what to hope,” she added with a storm of 
tears. ‘That is what is so dreadful—to think that perhaps 
I ought to be glad-—if Charlie, all I have in the world—dies.” 

She Icaned against the wall of the narrow passage and 
wept, as one who has grown exhausted in the struggle with a 
grief, whose outward expression has hitherto been suppressed. 
Desmond watched her, waiting in silence until the sobs ceased, 
and Judith unsteadily arranged her veil. 

“You aro going to your brother now,” he said, and she 
nodded. She could not yet trust her voice. ‘ Let me take 
you,” Desmond added pleadingly. “My car's waiting for 
me, and—and then—we can talk. You will let me?” 

Judith agreed, chiefly because of the privacy that was 
assured her. Ever since Charlie's arrest Judith had had a 
morbid feeling that she was the mark for gossip and specu- 
lation, and the visits of the reporters, like hungry wolves upon 
the trail of their prey, eager for any scrap of information she 
ee give them, had driven her to strategy in order to escape 
them. 

Lord Desmond noticed how she shrank back from observa- 
tion in the motor, and he understood why she seemed so 
glad that it was a covered car. She gave him an insight into 
what she had been called upon to endure, and he longed to 
protect her, to be in a position to stand between her and a 
callous world. At first she was very silent, and persistently 
offered only her profile for inspection to Desmond, who found 
that, however pure and lovely the outlines may be. a view of 
the side face is apt to become wearisome. At last deter- 
minedly he broke the silence. 

“ Judith,” he said, ‘‘ what do you suppose I mcan when I 
say that I had come to tell you the truth?” 

He gained his point. Judith turned her head; solemn, 
dimmed eyes met his. 

** T suppose that you are going to tell me—the story of that 
night,” she said drearily. ‘‘ Or did you come to tell me— 
that vou had seen Charlie 2. You haven't any other news for 
me—you've found out nothing ? ” 

“You don’t still think—that I'd anything to do with the 
murder of Jonas Fayne ?”” Desmond asked... *‘‘ Judith, you 
believe my word—you don't think me anything but an 
unfortunate idiot—who got mixed up in the affair by a horrible 
coincidence? You do belicve me—-you can't help it, can 
you?” 

He had taken possession of her hands, yielded with a little 
resistance ; he felt the soft fingers stir in his grasp. 

“Come, Judith,” he said firmly, “you don't think me 
guilty, do you? Yes, or no?” 

‘ No,” she answered, and he rcleased her hands, to slip 
his arm about her waist and draw hér close. He, too, biessed 
the seclusion of the covered car. 

“TIT love you, heart of mine,” he whispered. ‘“ Judith, 
Fate meant us for one another. You know it, own that vou 


She did not try to free herself, but looked at him with sad 
self- possession. 

“You will tell me the truth—everything connected with that 
dreadful night ? ” she said. ‘* Do you really mean it?” 

“I do, beloved ; the promise I had to give may now be 
broken,”’ Desmond answered. ‘“ Anyone may know now— 
but, Judith, why don’t you look pleased? I thought it was 
the one thing you wanted to know—how it was that I rushed 
into your flat that night, as though I were pursued by all the 
furies. You suspected me at one time, you know you did, 
Judith.. Don’t you want to know the truth now ? ” 

She was in his arms, his cyes looking with love into hers. 
Desmond smiled down into ler pale face. 

“It is really quite interesting,” he said lightly, ‘ only ——” 

“No, no,” Judith interrupted hurriedly, ‘* please don’t 
tell me now. I—I feel that 1 oughtn't to ask you to—-that 
I ought to trust you—that it was horrible of me to distrust you. 
Oh, my dear, my dear, if I could only tell you what—what 
is in my heart—I love you, and I trust you!” Don’t tell me 
this tale now.” 

Desmond laughed at her, but his eyes were wet. He could 
not tell her how sweet it was to him to be trusted by her so 
absolutely. He forgot all else in the joy of being with her, in 
knowing that she was his, but Judith was less absorbed. 

“It seems wicked of me to be so happy. whilst my poor 
Charlie is—is dying,” she said, with a little sob. “Oh, 
Desmond, I do feel it is wrong of me to think of anyone but 
Charlie!” 

“ Dearest—I understand, and I won't worry you,” Desmond 
said humbly, “‘ only-—just tcll me again, you do care, you 
really do?” 

es,” she whispered, so low that Desmond had to bend his 
head to hear, and then, unrebuked, he kissed the lips that had 
just uttered that blessed word. Judith wondered if the 
ecstasy that thrilled her at that carcss was disloyalty to poor 
Charlie, who should by right claim all her thoughts. 

They did not speak again until the prison was reached, 
and Judith alighted. Desmond was to take her back, so 


much he had been allowed. but she refused to allow him to | 


accompany her. So he sat in the car and waited, reflecting as 
he looked out that the utilitarian aspect of the modern prison 
is even more repellent and grim than the grey donjons and 
portcullises of olden days. 

In a very short time Judith reappeared. It was impossible 
that she could have seen Charlie, and instantly Desmond 
thought the poor, weak boy must be dead, and that any crime 
committed for love of Tita Sutton would meet with more 
justice in Heaven than on earth. But a glance at Judith's 


os 


face told him that he was wrong. Flushed, uivering. warmed 
into new beauty, she smiled on him, her Bina eyes beamed 
upon him. Mutely he questioned her. 

“I can’t see him, he is asleep, he is better, much better, 
every chance of recovery,” she said quickly, as Desmond 
hel her into the car. “Isn't it glorious news? Oh, { 
said that I didn’t know whether I wanted him to live or—or tq 
die, but, when I heard that he was better, I knew. My poor 
boy—anything, anything can be borne as long as he is alive. 
Is not it wooesti that he should be recovering ? ” 

“ For what, for what?” Desmond secretly asked himself 
but he did not try to damp the pleasure that shone upon 
Judith's face. : 

“Very wonderful,” he said gently, “ and now, Judith, [ 
want to hear what steps have been taken with regard to your 
brother's defence, who has it in hand ? ”’ . 

It appeared that Judith was in many ways asa child in her 
ignorance of these things, and had not given a thought to 
such matters, and her gratitude was very sweet and pretty ts 
witness when Desert tall her that he charged himscif with 
the responsibility for all arrangements. 

ae good you are!” she said. “I can’t thank you a3 I 
ought.” . 

* There’s nothing to thank me for,” he told her cheerfully. 
** Charlie’s my brother now, you know, as well as yours.’ * 

“That's what worries me,” she answered with an cffor:. 
“T hate to think that I should bring shame—into your 
family—that has always been so splendid—it isn't right, 
If there were no other reason against ——” 

“ Our marriage,” suggested Desmond, using the word that 
Judith had been too shy to pronounce. “ Darling. don't 
think of any absurdities of that sort. You are you, and I love 
you, that is enough.” 

And Judith smiled tremulously and said no more, but whoa 
they had parted, Judith slipping up to her flat as unobtr::. 
sively as possible, in order to avoid the ‘ snapshotters ” who 
were always on the watch, Desmond’s handsome face grew 
very grim as he thought over Judith’s words. What of Tita 
Sutton—who was to occupy the honoured position of 
Marchioness of Balfrons, wife of the head of the house of 
Royston ? 

Oddly enough. Desmond’s mind dwelt more on Tita than on 
the woman he had just left. Her clusive eyes, that wera 
almost colourless between their thick fringes, shone a3 a 
mocking light before him as he drove home. 

Try though he would, he could not rid himself of her imag, 
it haunted him persistently, there was upon him the presage of 
some coming event, that for weal or woe was to influence his 
life and the lives of those connected with him. 

He laughed at the idea, but he could not help recalling how, 
whilst he was engaged in the affair that might have ended so 
disastrously for him but for Judith Lancing’s open door anil 
her ready help, he had been possessed by just such a sensation. 
Then he had known that something wonderful, perhaps 
tragic, was on its way to him, and had he not been justified 7 

herefore Lord Desmond was not surprised on hia 
return late that evening from the Foreign. Oftica 
to find a note awaitin “ten from Tita Sutton. Sho 
reproached him with not having visited her, she begged him 
to come and see her at once; sho had something to tell 
him, she added, that he wanted to hear. She was tired, shoe 
continucd, of this game of hide and scek, she was going to 
speak out plainly. 

A flush was on Desmond's cheek as he read this letter, it 
could mean but one thing. Tita Sutton’s conscience or her 
heart, whichever she chose to call it, had at last been touched; 
poor, infatuated Charlic was not to bear alone the burden of + 
crime that she had forced upon him. 

It was splendid and courageous of her ; Desmond honestly 
admired her, for he knew what a sacrifice her confession 
would entail. He felt that, however infatuated his brother 
might be, Tita’s public statement of her complicity in tho 
murder of her first husband would check his ardour. He coult 
not make a woman with such a record his wife. 

He tore up her letter, that smelt villainously of scent 
(however well Tita had educated herself in other matters sho 
had not discarded her love of perfumed notepaper), anl 
resolved to answer it at once and in person. He ordered ls 
car to be brought round again, and went out to it, passing the 
Velasquez room on his way, in whose doorway stood Balfron, 
unnoticed by his brother. 

The Marquis followed him to the hall, hanging back, but 
within earshot. He heard the address Desmond gave to his 
chauffeur. Balfrons bit sharply into his underlip ; he clenche | 
his hands to check that sudden impulse to spring forward. tu 
brand Desmond with his treachery towards himself. No. 
there shouldbe no scandal; without witnesses he would let 
Desmond know that he was no r, miserable dupe, that he 
knew in his own brother he had found his worst enemy. 

Wholly unconscious of the storm preparing, that wa3 t 
break in- all its untrammelled fury upon him, Desmond 
reached Miss Sutton’s house, and was admitted, as though he 
were an expected guest. 


Another instalment next week.) 
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LOVE’S TEST. 

THE parlour-maid entered Miss Aniline’s dressing-room 
as that young lady sat before the glass putting on the last 
few dabs of powder. 

“Oh, Miss Aniline !"® she said, ‘‘ both them young 
gents you're engaged to are in the drawing-room, and they 
secm to have found out as you've been false to both, 
and it looks as if there's going to be a row.” : 

‘* Goodness me, Matilda !’’ exclaimed the startled fair 
one, ‘‘ whatever shall I do ? ” 

Matilda thought for a moment, and then answered : 
“I know, miss. I'll go and tell them pas erying your 
eyes out because your father's lost all his money, an 
you'll know then that the one who stays really loves you, 
and he will be the one to marry.” . 

Matilda departed, and in a-short time returned with o 
blank look on her face. . di 

“Well,” inquired the young lady eagerly—“ which ? ' 

“Please, miss,” returned the maid, “they've bota 
bolted |” 


With a penny and a threepenny piece, Your happiness you can increass—by buylag th: Juans ROYAL MAGAZINE. 
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| WATSON'S | 
‘Pets & Hobbies’ 


BOOK FOR CHILDREN 


FREE 


to all users of Watson’s NUBOLIC 
Disinfectant Soap. The ‘Pets & 
Hobbies’ Book will afford the little 
ones hours and hours of delight. 
The Book contains: 


Beautiful Coloured Pic- Jumping Mr. Punch, and 
tures to be copied in either Dancing Pierrot. Splendid 
water colours or crayons, for the evenings or for rainy 


Drawings to trace on the days. 
tracing i aes supplied with How to obtain :—Send two 
book. ‘They are dainty outline wrappers from NUBOLIC 
drawings of children with Disinfectant Soap, or three 
their doggies. from SPA uring 


and Polishing Soap — to 
“ Hobbies” Dept., Whitehall 
Soap Works, Leeds, and one 
different subjects : — Motor copy of “ Pets and Hobbies” 
Car, Dovecote, Windmill, Book will be sent post free. 


N,.B,—Watson’s Matchless Cleanser wrappers are not accepted in 
thts ‘‘Pets and Hobbies" Scheme. 


Young Folks’ Competition 
(1,200 Grand Prizes! 


These prizes are offered for best results in copying and tracing the tne res, 
they include :—Bicycles, Gold Watches, Sewing Machines, Cameras, 
Fretsaws, Gold Bracelets, Talking Machines, Cricket Outfits, Tennis 
Rackets, Roller Skates, Fountain Pens—or, indeed, any article the 
winner may select up to the value of the prize he or she secures. 

Don’t delay, send for Watson's “ Pets k Hobbies ” Book to-day. 


Watson's 


Pets & Hobbies 
Book 


WATSON’S NUBOLIC Disinfectant Soap has a two-fold mission—it 
cleanses and it also disinfects. Its range of usefulness covers every 
department of home-cleaning ; it serves to keep a score of threatening 
ills at bay. Where there are children Nubolic Soap is indispensable. 


Three sizes of Nubolic are sold by Grocers, Oilmen, and Storee everywhere. 
Full 1b. (16 ounces), 33d. ; 3 1b. (12 ounces), 54. ; 2 Ib. (8 ounces), 2d. 


If you have any difficulty in obtaining Nubolic, send your name and address, and the 
name of your grocer, to 


JOSEPH WATSON & SONS, LIMITED, WHITEHALL SOAP WORKS, LEEDS 


Models to cut out—These 
enable the children to make 
up complete models of five 


1,200 Prizes 
for Children 


Beautifully 
Illustrated 
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Children come 
up like flowers 
in the spring 


when you give them their Quaker 
Qats regularly every day. The 
children should have Quaker Oats 
for supper as well as breakfast 
—summer and winter. 


Let them enjoy its delici- 
ousness 30 days for their 


health’s sake—begin to-day. 


Eaten at night, Quaker Oats en- 
sures sweet, sound sleep. It 
builds up the tired little bodies 
and brains. Children love Quaker 
Oats—it is so delicious. Science 
proves that it is their best food. 
Quaker Oats does not overheat 
the. blood. 


Us PW 


Cook according to 
directions on_ packet. 
“ 40 Meals for Sixpence.” 


TIRED 


MEN. Royal Ajax 


FOR GOOD VALUE. 
FROM G/|-= PER MONTH. 


KEATINGS POWDER 
NX 


VARICOCELE, and 
DEBILITY from any 
cause whatever, 


Carrioge paid. From £4 10/- upwards, or 
6/- to 20/- per month. 


OEB™ | Write for Art Catatogue, post free. 


BRITISH CYCLE M'F'G. Co. 
(1901) LTO., 
(Dept. P.W.) 1&3 BERRY STREET, 
LIVERPOOL. 


IN 10 MINUTES. 
One Kaputine cures in ten minutes the 
most violent Headache or Neuralgia. 
‘We want to prove this safe and reliable 
medicine to every and inorder to 
do so will send you two free sample doses 
‘aputine by return Wi 


of ite to 

id . H. Works, Wak: 
London, WiC. Over | PS; Ranating Eeputine Mert eevee enero: 
nineteen years’ where. Packeta of 1gdoses, 1/- Samples id. 


successful results. 


93 Great Russell St 
1 


No Chemicals 


are used in the manufacture of 


EPPS’S COCOA 


Epps’s flavour is the natural flavour of fine cocoa, and is cocoa as it 
should be. Taste and See. Sold in 3-lb. and 3-lb. packets, 
and 1-Ib. tins. 


Epps’s Milk Chocolate 


of unsurpassed quality at a popular price, will be your favourite. 


JAMES EPPS & CO., LTD. 


pect eure os 6ga Holland Street, London, S.E. 


with penny stamp for postage. 
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DAINTY 
DISHES. 


Macaroni Savoury. 

Boil and drain a quarter of a pound 
of macaroni, mix with it a small half-pint 
of white sauce, a cupful of finely chopped 
ham, pepper, salt, and mustard. Place in a 
fireproof dish, scatter breadcrumbs over, 
put a few bits of butter on the top, and bake 
till brown in a hot oven. 


Pettle Beer. : 

Have a peck of nettles, wash them, 
and boil in two gallons of water with three 
pounds of malt, one pound and three- 
quarters of sugar, and half anounce of ge 
Strain, and when nearly cold add half a 
teacupful of yeast. Bottle while in a 
state of fermentation. (Thanks to 
HOUSEKEEPER.) 


Dorothy Puddings. 

Beat an egg, and then add to it half an 
ounce of white sugar, one ounce of sultanas, 
and twa ounces of melted butter or dripping. 
Beat for several minutes, gradually stirring 
in sufficient flour to make a fairly solid 
custard. Fill some small greased cups 
two-thirds full, twist a buttered paper over 
each, and bake in a quick oven, Turn out 
to serve. 

Savoury Begs with Salad. 

I agree with you that one wants some 
light savoury dish for Sunday supper. 
Try this: Butter some small cups, scatter 
into each a little chopped ham, parsley, 
and a good seasoning of pepper and salt. 
Break an egg into each and place in the oven 
to set thoroughly, so as to cut hard when 
cold. Put some salad on a fancy dish, dress 
as liked, and arrange the eggs in a circle on 
it. Garnish with beetroot or tomato, and 
serve. (Reply to H. M. P., Lincoln.) 


Rhubarb Cake. 

Cut six sticks of rhubarb into inch 
lengths, and stew it with half a pound of 
crushed loaf sugar. When thoroughly 
cooked add half an ounce of gelat ne 
powder and stir till dissolved. Slice four 
sponge cakes, and with some of them line 
a small pudding basin. Put a layer of 
rhubarb over, and arrange the remainder of 
the cake in layers with the rhubarb. Cover 
with a saucer and small weight, and leave 
till next day, when turn out and serve 
with custard round. (Reply to WINNIE M.) 


ALL UPHILL 
Until She Pound the Proper Pood. 

Life has a very pleasant aspect when 
viewed through the spectacles of health: 
We are equal to almost any task. moun- 
tains are as molehills, and difficulties made 
but to be overcome when vigorous health 
is ours. 

Just as certain as fate if we overload 
the stomach with poorly cooked, pasty, 
starchy, or greasy foods we will suffer and 
lose our health, for all the machinery of 
oe body is dependent upon the food. we 
eat. 

A woman, living in Maidstone, tearned 
this from bitter experience. , 

“For months I suffered severely with 
pains in my chest and arms as well as 
round the back of my waist, and always 
felt tired and lackadaisical, so that ia 
slightest exertion was an effort. My 
appetite kept growing smaller and smaller. 
I consulted two doctors, but no improve- 
ment was noticeable while under their 
respective treatments. I became despon- 
dent and began to think my case was 
hopeless, when a friend recommended 
Grape-Nuts, having derived great benefit 
from this truly wonderful food himself. 
As a last chance I invested in a packet, 
and, after only a couple of weeks’ trial, it 
had marvellous effects upon my health. 
The pains disappeared entirely, and in 
their place strength and an excellent 
appetite returned. I felt strong and fit 
for anything, that nasty sensation of life- 
lessness having quite departed. 

“T have put on flesh rapidly. 

“TI have now used Grape-Nuts for many 
weeks, and mean to continue to do so in 
the future, for tne reason that I and the 
remainder of the household like it so 
much. We eat it with milk and a little 
jam, generally apricot, which is a valuable 
addition.” 

Name given by Grape-Nuts Co., 86 
Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 

Urape-Nuts served direct from the 
packet with milk (hot or cold) or fruits 
makes » -ielicious dish. 


The Most Difficult Problem for the Engaged Girl. 


HOME NOTES PAGE. Conducted by 


>> rr yo 


Isobel. 


By FRANCES MARY CURZON. 


wf GIS PEOPLE” may mean all 
sorts of things in the mind of 
the engaged girl—generally 
“they”? become to her a 
worrying nightmare. 
“They” are, probably, the 
most awkward and the most feared ob- 
stacles in the engaged girl’s path—especi- 
ally “his ’’ mother. 

Why is it ? 

Why, in so many cases, does the engaged 
girl dread those conventional Sunday 
evenings spent with her sweetheart’s 
family? The man takes it too much for 
granted that the regular Sunday meeting 
in the evening at his home is bound to be 
the most pleasing way, from the girl's 
point of view, of finishing up, ee the 
pleasant afternoon in the country, the trip 
up the river, the little expedition to Kew 
Gardens. 

He does not notice her hesitation, which 
is sometimes so evident, or the relief with 
which she hears of any change in those 
** family * evenings, when, in spite of all 
her efforts to please, she feels that she is 
an unapproved-of stranger, who is being 
diligently criticised by “his” mother and 
“his” sisters, and even by Rover, the 
collie on the hearthrug. 

The engaged girl, in “his” household 
circle, is too often conscious that she is 
playing:a one-handed game against heavy 
odde. “ His ” father, perhaps, is different, 
because, say what you will, men have finer 
natures, and a far finer spirit of good 
fellowship to the guest in their house; and 
he is generally a perfect dear to the lonely- 
fecling engaged girl. 

Father Smo oths 
Matters Over. 

In most cases, if it were not for father’s 
efforts, if it were not for his big-hearted 
welcome, expressed in many beautiful little 
ways, I am sure that any number of engaged 
girls would revolt against the custom of 
frequent visits to “ his” family. 

Do you know what the engaged girl 
would say to the man to whom she has so 
gladly engaged herself—the man she loves 
—if she really spoke her mind ? 

She would say, “‘ I don’t in the least mind 
your criticising me, your telling me little 
points where, perhaps, I go wrong. You're 
the man I love, and if we cannot be per- 
fectly honest with one another before we 
get married, why, it’s a poor look out for 
the time to come after marriage. But 
your mother and your sisters—I can’t bear 
too much criticism from them. Don't 
think I'm unduly sensitive; you under- 
stand, dear, don’t you?” 

And if he were a sensible man he would 
understand quite well. 

I think that in most cases it is “his” 


THE NEW ONE- 
PIECE BLOUSE. 


Everyone is talking about the new 
A paper pattern of 
one, with full instructions for making, 
is GIVEN AWAY with every copy of 


: HOME NOTES :: 


Price 1d. OF all 


Magyar Blouse. 


NOW SELLING. 
s os: 0633)|6| 6 Newsagents. 3 


GET YOUR COPY NOw. 


mother who is responsible for that dreadful 
feeling of irritation in the mind of the girl 
her son has chosen. ‘ 

One thing I do know—that the engaged 
girl, so happy in her engagement, so proud 
of that new dainty ring, comes to “ his” 
home determined to be nice to everybody 
at “his” home, determined to be at her 
best. 

But—was there ever a mother who 
thought the girl ‘‘ he ” had chosen to be his 
wife quite good enough for her boy ? 

Never a one—except in the story books. 

Father, in the easy:chair, chooses & 
moment when he is unobserved to take a 
good look at his son's choice, and, nine 
times out of ten, decides that his son is a 
lucky chap. He’s generally right. 


Why Mother 
is Nasty. 


But mother, her mind always made up, 
in the beginning at least, that her boy 
might have done a good deal better, meets 
her daughter-to-be with perhaps the 
faintest trace of criticising suspicion, 
inclined to find fault rather than good. 

She tells the girl, with a superior air that 
she has assumed, all about her wonderful 
boy. She implies that the girl who has 
secured “him” is a surpassingly lucky 
young woman. 

May I tell you a secret, engaged girl, in 
case you are not wise enough to work it out 
for yourself. It is really only jealousy 
that makes “ his” mother critical of your 
speech and yourself—it is only a kind of 
jealousy that makes her unconscipusly 
assume that irritatingly superior atmos- 
phere. 

‘ Jealousy —and the instinct of the mother- 
en. . 

For so long, you see, since “‘ he” crowed 
in the cradle and gave mother so much 
trouble and anxiety, mother has filled the 
undoubted chief place in his life. And 
now he does not want her any more. Soon, 
even, he will be leaving the roof-tree where 
mother and he have spent so very many 
hours. 

It is you who have supplanted her. 
That is why she deliberately does her best 
to shut her eyes to the charms that did the 
supplanting—and to pretend they are not 
there. 

But it is only pretence, after all. 

I know it is verydifticult, engaged girl, 
but be patient. eep your charming self, 
and don’t get angry about it, because it is 
so natural, and not worth anger. 

Mother will come round in time—she will 
absolutely surrender—and you will have 
solved = most difficult problem. And 
you will find that “his” mother will love 
you, just because “he” chose you, and 
you are “‘ his.” 


This is the One-piece Blouse which 
ts now all the rage, It is easy and 
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HINTS FOR 
Boiled Bzetroot THE HOME. 


Cut into fancy shapes mskes a 
garnish for boiled mate and fowl, pam 
When Washing Windows, 

Put a little ammonia in the water, 
It economises labour, and gives brillianca 
to the glass. 

When Beating Eggs, 

Be sure that the whisk is clean, for 
any grease on it will prevent the cur 
from frothing, = 
Glaze a Meat Pie 

By brushing over lightly with mii 
‘toad of egg. This irae quite on 
and is more economical. is 
Keep the Paraffin Can Corked 

: For two reasons—to prevent evapora 
tion, and to insure the oil giving a good licht 
which it will not do if exposed to the air. 
Dirty Ovens 

Spoil the flavour of custards and ali 
delicate puddings. All ovens should be 
washed out with hot water and soda at 
least once a week. 

Before Cooking a Steak 

Dust it with pepper and salt, and brush 
over with sweet oil. You will be surprise 
what an improvement this treatment will 
make. (Reply to Tovan.) 

Young Hares and Rabbits 

Are easily distiaguished. Their cars 
are tender and tear easily, while those of 
old ones are tough. Young feet, too, 
are tender and pliable. 

When the Rubber Rollers 

Of a wringer become sticky, az they 
often do after wringing flannels, rub them 
with a rag moistened with paraffin. wipo 
dry, and they will be as new again. 

Small Pires 

Which require constant remaking ara 
no economy. Far better is it to make up 
a good fire that will last several hours 
without poking. More heat is given out 
and less coal burnt. 

A Useful Cement. 

Fill a small bottle with crushed 
isinglass, and pour in as much gin as the 
bottle will hold. The isinglass will dis- 
solve, and with the gin will become a jelly. 
When required for use put the bottle 
in hot water to make it liquid. 

To Clean Carved ivory. 

Make a paste of sawdust damped with 
water and a few drops of lemon-juice ; lay 
it thickly on to the carving. Let this dry 
thoroughly, and then brush it off with a 
lsoft but firm brush. This process cleans 
ivory very effectually. 

To Whiten Lace. 

Iron the lace slightly, fold it very 
flat, and sew it in a piece of clean white 
linen. Steep in salad oil for twenty-fou: 
hours, and afterwards boil the packet in 
soap and water for twenty minutes. Nins: 
in plenty of warm water, lastly in wate: 
which is very slightly starched. ‘Then 
remove the lace from its covering, and diy 
it on something soft, well pinned out. 
HOW TO DESTROY THE DANDRUPP 

GERM. 


By a Specialist. 

That the dandruff germ is respunsible 
for nearly all the diseases to which the 
scalp is heir, as well as for baldness and 
sremature grey hair, isa well-known fact 
tak when we realise that it is alsoindirectly 
responsible for many of the worst cases ot 
catarrh and consumption, we appreciate 
the importance of any ee that will 
destroy its power. e are therefore 
particularly pleased to give herewith the 
prescription which an eminent scientts: 
and specialist states he has found, after 
repeated tests, to completely destroy the 
dandruff germ in from one to three 
applications. This prescription can be 
made up at home, or any chemist will put 
it up for you: 3 ounces Bay Rum, | ounce 
Lavona Composée, } dram Mentho: 
Crystals. Mix thoroughly, and after 
standing half-an-hour it is ready for usé. 
Apply night and morning, rubbing into 
the scalp with finger-tips. If you wish it 

rfumed, add half teaspoonful of Frenct: 

ion Fleur perfume, which unites perfectly 
with the lar ingredients, This prepara 
tion is not a dye, but is unequalled for 
promoting a growth of new hair, and fo: 
restoring grey hair to its original colour. 


CAUTION.—Do not apply where hair is rut acne 
and be sure to avoid tonics containing po:sor ors We 
alcohol. 
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y Biscuit is 


Patronised by H.M. the QUEEN OF SWEDEN. 


jar GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. 
TUIS PHENOMENAL OFFER is made to the Readers of 
Pearson's We 5510, On receipt of P.O. for 
we will forward DIRECT FROM OUR LOOMS to 5/ 
r address one of our Cy hla REAL SEAMLESS 


IF YOURE ANXIOUS 


For your Children’s Health, 
and wish to prevent the 
many ailments and dangerous 
water-borne diseases so pre- 
valent during the hot summer 
season, 


NOW IS THE TIME 


To secure a FREE BOOKLET 
and Report of Tests at the 
London Hospital, in which the 


“HOME” 
FILTER 


a? was proved to be the only 
reliable and GERM-PROOF Filter on the market. 


ON 


2: 
N< 


suitable for Drawing Room, Dining Roo, Hedroom, 
&c., handsomely bordered, in ‘Ibirty Different 
Turkey patterns and fashionable sell shades of 
Crimson, Greens, Blues, and Art Colourmnys to suit 
all requirements, . and LARGE ENOUGH 10 
COVES JST OBPINAB SIZED ROOM. quem 
arpets, wil wi c 
sent out ns FREE RUG, Sainple 
Carpets, thus showing the identical quality we 
supply in all sizcs. They are mace of mater al 
equal to wool, onJ, being a speciality of ovr own, 
can only be obiained direct from our looms, 
thus saving the purchaser all midilo profits. 
OVER 400,0v00 SOLD YURING ‘THE 
a PAST TWELVE MONTHS. AMency 
§ Peer Soa N willingly returued if not approved. 

50 aS Thousands of Repeat Orders aud Un- 

: solicited Testimonials received. 


AWAY! GIVEN AWAY ! 
With every Carpet we shall 
ABSOLUTELY GIVE AWAY 
a very handsome Rug to 


match, or we will send ; 
TWO CARPETS a0d [Q)'6 
TWO RUGS for f 
Repeat Orders Received 


from the 
Royal Palace, Stockholm. 


Stream Cottage, W. Farnham, Surrey. 


1 Tyme View Villas, St. Helens, Tsle of Wight. 
Lady Ida Lowe begs to say that she is so much The Duchess of Finas writes thanking, Mes: rs. 
leased with the two Carpets they sent hera week ago F. Hodson & Sons. for sending the Prudential 
hat she begs them to send ber to the above address Rrnssclette Carpet aud Rng, aud encloses one giimica 
two more similar Carpets. for the Blanket and Towel Bale as advertised, 
SALE PRICE F. HODGSON 6G SONS, CITY OF LEEDS, are 
offering this week 10 bales of Large Axminster 
6/11 Pile Hearthrugs. Very heavy (weight 6lbs.) Strong 
each. 


make. Size, fully six fect long by tbree fcet wide, in 
Carriage 
6d. 


ag gp 


the very choicest of Turkey colours and designs. Price 
G/1414 each—any colour wanted sent—bargain. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR MONEY 
WILLINGLY RETURNED. 
Galaxy Illustrated Bargain Catalogues of Carpets, Hearthrugs, Embroidered Linen and Cotton 
Linolecums, Blankets, Curtains, &c., 


Bedspreads, Quilts, Table Linens, edsteads, Overmanteis, 
Post Free, if, when writing, you mention Pearsoa’s Weckly, 265 10, Acdress— 


| F, HODGSON & SONS inver p.w., Manufacturers, WOODSLEY RD., LEEDS 


importers, and Merchants, 


extra. 


WRITE TO-DAY 
THE “HOME” FILTER CO., 


34-35 Norfolk Street, London, W.C. 
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Tr was not until after I had gone to press with 
my last number that I learnt of the terribly sad 
loss our country had sustained in the death of 
our loved King. There are times when it is 
difficult to do our daily work with our accus- 
tomed enthusiasm and light-heartedness, and the 
past week has been one of those periods prob- 
ably for most of us. I am sure every reader of 
P.W. will join me in the wish that King 
Edward’s son may have a reign as peaceful and 
as fruitful of success as that which has just come 
to a close. 
EEE EE AIT EA ED, 
Ir is not often that I have to disappoint my readers, 
but I regret that I am unable to give 
Our Triples the names of the winners of rubber 
Contest. shares in our first Triples Contest 
in this week’s P.W. When I went to 
press with last week’s number I hoped that the adjudica- 
tion would be accomplished in time for the result to appear 
this week. However, the entries proved so numerous, 
and as I was bound to go to press with this week's issue 
rather earlier than was expected owing to the Whitsuntide 
holidays, I found to my regret that it would not be possible 
to complete the adjudication in time. I am glad to say, 
however, that the judging is so far advanced that the 
names of the winners of rubber shares in our first “ Triples” 
Contest will be announced next week without fail. 


WHEN KeurAN was spending the, evening with som® 
friends the other night he heard one of 


Emperors them mention that the title of ‘ King 
and Kings. of England” was higher than that of 
. “Emperor.” “I always thought,” he 
writes, “ that an emperor came before a king, but I should 


like to have your opinion on the matter.” -——— 
Theoretically, KEURAN, you are quite right. The title 
as emperor,” when borne by the heads of the Holy Roman 
to be above that of all other sove- 


An old historian describes him as “ arriving with all his 
traine at the Ruse campe on August 13th, waring a cross 
of St. George and a Rose, and being received with greate 
magnificence.” We are not told whether Max was 
employed on piecework or timework, but I believe his 
pay amounted to about 100 crowns a day. 


Ir is possible to have a dual personality, JEYKELL. Some 
years ago a well-informed young 

TwoPersons American woman went to sleep, and on 
in One. awaking was found to have lost all 
trace of her acquired knowledge. She 

had to re-learn everything, like a baby. Another attack 
of somnolency came on, after which she was her original 
self. In her old state she was cultured. 2nd wrote a 
stylish hand ; the new state revealed her as quite unlettered 


and a very bad writer. When in one state she knew nothing | 
This is not merely an American story, ; 


of the other. 
JEYKELL, but ascientific fact, and there are other instances 
equally remarkable. 


§S. E, B. would like to know whether the prison authorities 

find clothes for a convict who has 

Convictsand finished his term of imprisonment, or 

Their Kit. whether he has to buy garments for him- 

self. ‘‘I ask,” he says, ‘‘ because a 

friend of mine has just been reading a book in which a 

convict was sent away in his prison clothes. This struck 

me as nonsense, because the first policeman who saw him 
would naturally have arrested him.’ —— 

Of course it was nonsense, S. E. B. I suppose there are 
few subjects on which more nonsense is written than on 
convict life. Every prisoner on leaving Dartmoor or 
Portland is provided with a suit of clothes made in the 

rison. If not quite the latest Bond Street cut they are at 
ast a respectable fit, and enable the man to go about 
without attracting any attention. 

For some time before being discharged a convict is 
also alloyed to grow his hair and beard, and up at Prince- 
town you frequently see men working in the fields with 
quite distinguished examples of what Mr. Frank 
Richardson would call ‘‘ face fungus.” 

If a man comes to the prison with a suit of clothes in 


anything like good order these are kept for hind until his 
sentence expires, when he can have them back if he so 


~ 


I remember, some years ago, seeing a man come out of 
prison, after serving two years, in a fur coat and 
top hat! Such magnificence, however, is, needless to 
say, somewhat rare. Most convicts are glad enough to 


accept a suit of prison slops. 


“T BEAD your recent article about the increased cost of 
meat and bacon,” writes H. J. T., “‘ and 
About Beef I have been wondering ever since wh 
and Bacon. we do not breed more pigs and catt 
ourselves. I know, of course, that 
we could not supply half the demand, but surely we 
could produce a great many more than we do. I should 
be much interested if you could give me some 
explanation.”—— 
our oe is rather a big one to deal with in a 
paragraph, H. J. T. Roughly speaking, the situation is 
more or less this. Meat and live animals can be imported 
into this country free of duty. Thanks to a suitable 
climate, the enormous scale on which they breed, and an 
admirable system of collection, the American, Argentine, 
and New Zealand farmers are able to sell meat here at 
very often a er price than it pays our own people 
to produce it. The result is that many of our farmers 
abandon the attomps to compete with them, and so when 
bad times come abroad, they are not in a position to 
su ply the deficiency. 
expense of rearing animals in England has been 
largely increased by the fact that most of our imported 
wheat now comes in in the shape of flour. This means a 
great deficiency in the by-products of the various cereals, 
which are known as “ offal,” and have a large value as 
cattle food. 

Still, there is no doubt that with a good system of collec- 
tion, and a slight reduction in the present charges of the 
railway companies, a considerable improvement could be 
effected in British farming. May we live to see it ! 


CHEER up, WORRIED, this old world of ours isn’t such an 
awful place, really. We all have our 


Work Hard, troubles, and some are merely sent to 
Worried. try us. You seem to have an extra 
share, but perhaps hard work may help 

you to forget. Work like a nigger, to keep your mind 


ocoupied ; I assure you, you have my sympathy. 


Swan has fallen a victim to the bad habit of betting. 
He has made a wager to the effect that 
no private person is allowed to keep a 
swan without first obtaining permission 
from the Crown. He wants to know 
if I can support him in this assertion. —— 

It grieves me to go against you, Swan, but I am afraid 
you arc a little off the track. It is true that your namesake 
**is a Royal bird” according to the law of England, and 
when found in a partially wild state on the sea or on a 
navigable river is presumed to belong to the Crown. 
Any person who likes, however, may keep tame swans in 
his grounds, without running the risk of being cast into a 
dungeon. Of course, if one were rash enough to capture 
a young wild swan and establish it on a private pond, that 
would be felony, for it would be purloining the property 
of the King. 

Speaking of swans, I remember once asking an innkeeper 
whose house bore the curious title of the “Swan With 
Two Necks,” how such a strange name was derived. He 
told me that it was a corruption of “ The Swan With Two 
Nicks.” It appears that the Vintners’ Company, at 
swan-upping, used to mark their birds with two nicks cut 
in the beak. Nothing could be more appropriate for a 
tavern than the Vintners’ emblem, and the slight altera- 
tion of making it a swan with two necks gave the chance 
of producing a striking and picturesque signboard. 

t is an inn of this name which Huddersford alludes to 
im his swinging verse : 

“True sportsmen know not dread nor fear, 
Each rides when once the saddle in, 
As tf he had two necks to spare, 
Just like the Swan at Ladlane.”* 


F. P.’s wife was upstairs the other day, when she was 
startled by a terrific bang. Wondering 
Transparent whether the Germans had arrived she 
Mysteries. hurried down, only to find that a large 
glass dish in the cupboard had broken 
right through the middle. “There was nothing standing 
in the dish,” adds F. P., ‘“‘ and no one could have touched 
it. Curiously enough only a few months ago another 
had gone in the same fashion. Some of my friends say 
it is a token, but this I do not believe. Can you give me 
any explanation ? ”—— 
it is a matter about which even experts are considerably 
mystified, F. P. Apparently in some cases, owing perhaps 
to a constant change of temperature, an alteration takes 
place in the structure of the glass, setting up unequal 
strains, which eventually lead to a smash. It is curious 
that you should have had this rather uncommon experi- 
ence twice in the course of a few months, but perhaps the 
two dishes were of the same make? At all events, you 
may safely dismiss the ‘‘ token” theory with a smile. 
Whenever anything happens, the reason for which is not 


quite clear, there is always somebody ready to shale }; 

head and declare it to be a sign of kinds of ina “ 
disasters. Glass will occasionally crack in very Snein 
ways. If a note of the proper tone is sung in the neigh. 
bourhood of a very thin wineglass for some time, the latter 
will very probably be shattered into fragments. On the 
other hand, a thick glass is much more liable to break 
when filled with boiling water. This is because the interior 
particles expand before the outside becomes equally warm, 


“so causing an unequal strain, If glasses are warmed first 


they will scarcely ever crack, 


THE man who laid the ee of the financia| 
_ greatness of t! thschilds, Exviovs 
ease. eae Meyer Amschel Rothschild, bora 
ness. at Frankfort, in 1743. He started in a 
small way, grew powoetal, and his song 
opened branches in the principal European capitals, 
athan, the cleverest son, attended to London. He ig 
said to have been present at the Battle of Waterloo, and 
hurrying home before the result was known, netted ; 
million sterling by Stock Exchange transactions. 


In a recent issue of P.W., a correspondent asked whictlioi 

there was any truth in the statement 

Toads that toads could live for an indetinits 

Again. period embedded in solid rock. [ 

replied that it was extremely improb- 

able, and that Mr. Buckland’s experiments had con. 

vinced him that two years was the outside limit for which 

an animal could exist under such circumstances. J. (., 

who read the paragraph, sends along an interesting case, 
which he thinks points to a different conclusion. 

‘* At a colliery near Sheffield,” he writes, “a miner was 
holing coal, that is, undermining it to get it down. While 
putting his hand in to bring away the small coal he touched 
something unusual. On making further examination ha 
inpeithon a toad, and on inspecting the coal he found some 
broken pieces the exact shape of the animal. He brought 
it to the manager, but after a few minutes it died. The 
shaft is 200 yards deep, and as the coal is, or was, worked 
on the dip, it could not have been less than 250 yards 
from the surface. What I want to know is, how did that 
toad get its living ?’°—— 

That’s exactly what I should like to know, J. G. All 
I can tell you is that Mr. Buckland, who was perhaps the 
greatest and most open-minded naturalist we ever pro- 
duced, conducted a series of exhaustive experiments on 
this question, and came to the conclusion which I pre- 
viously stated. Of course he may have been wrong, 
but one cannot dismiss the testimony of such an authority 
without the most conclusive evidence. The Sheffield toad 
may have worked his way down through a channel which 
subsequently caved in, and may not have been in tho 
somewhat close quarters in which he was found for more 
than two years. Also it is possible that the facts may 
have been unintentionally misrepresented to you. 


Fresh Air Fund Figures. : 
Amounts previously acknowledged, £993 18s. Iid. 


G. F.C., £1 1s.; Mrs. F. A. 8. Hoare, £9; EB. EB. ¥., £1 133. 4; 
C. H. Prenter, £1; Se St Wills, £5 56.; Mrs Zurhorst, £1, 


., per J. Pearson, £2 2s.; A. Pocklington. £1; 5. C., 5. 
H. A. Browning, 103s.; Kitty and Lill, 5s. 6d.; Major C. R. Hoskyn, 
£2; Mrs. T. Woodley, £5; t, F.R H. M.C., Js.; Mis 
Sugden, £1 1s.; F. Peel, £1 1, £2 .: W. Harter. 
£i ls.; Mrs. Agnew, £1 48. 6d.; Capt. E. Barnes Peacock, £° 
Mrs. R. C. Muspratt, £1. ‘i 

Cottectep : Nanette Berger, 69.; ‘‘ Umgeni passengers,” %. 5.. 
Lieut, G. W. Holden, £1 5s. 


Grand (P.W.) total, £1,120 4s, 2id. 


There are no expenses of management for the Fresh Air Fund. 
Every penny subscribed goes to ‘he children in food or fare. Ali 
expenses are borne by the promoters, Messrs. O. Arthur Pearson, 
Limited, the Daily Express, Limited, the Standard Newspapers. 
Limited, and the Ragged School Union. There is no distinction 
of class or creed. Ninepence pays for a day's happiness for s 
child; £8 2s. pays for a compiete party of 200, with the necessary 
attendants. Subscriptions should be addressed to the Hon. Sccro- 
tary, F. A. F., Pearson’s Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, WC. 
and will be acknowledged in the paper. Collecting forms may be 
had on application. 
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“K timely and extremely valuable book. . 
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-seribed."" Morning Advertiser. 


THE PRIVATE 
OF 


u Sale at all Booksellers and 


\(Special Scout Number) 


A. Splendid 


the Boy. Scouts. 


PICTURE COUPLETS. 


* Result of Contest No, 34. 


.. “onteat No. 34 the.amount available for. distribution. 
allows a prime of £4 782.64: to each of tha.senders of the ten 
lines selected. as the bestby theadjudisaters:. The remaindér, 
‘l4 11s, is distybutediamongst thoca- whose efforts come 
next in merit. : ; 

In Picture Couptetg- No. 34. which. gempetitors were. 
.sked to complete, the-lite.given was : 

When Brown tried:to carry a.bee-hive one day. 


Lhe ten lines selected:am the: best:-by the adjadicators, 
together with the names.and:addresses of the senders, are 
a3 follows : 7 ey : 
It wasn’t his conscience that.“ pricked”’ him, they say. 
S. Watters, 167 High Street, Hull. 
The bees were “ all there,” "twas his wits went astray. 
Frank Houtman, Claremont, Chelston, Torquay. 
His boss gave him a “‘iberth”—a good, wide one, they say. 
Miss Jang-Monrorp, 22 Churton Street, Victoria, 8.W. 
You could see by his face he was “ bored ” all the way. 
D. Avrs, 237 Clarance Road, N.W. 
Well, he acted on “ impulse,” his neighbours all say. 
.s Snow, Governor’s House, H.M. Prison, Portsmouth. 


CRICKET SNICKS. 


Result of Contest No. 4. 


Iv Contest. No. 4 competitors were invited to make Snioke 
on the names of famous authors. The five efforts selected 
as the best, together with the names and addresses of the 
senders, to each of whom.a “Force.” bat has been awarded, 
are as follows: ; 
W. W. Jacobs, worries jettisoned. 
A. H. Warren, 46 Polwarth Street, Glasgow. 
H. W. Lucy, ‘* House ” literature. 
C. CLisFoRrD, 37 Harrison Road, Erdington, Birmingham. 
; Marie Corelli, Mention “Critics” ! 
Freperic& Warp, 53 Birkhall Read, Catford. 
Nat Gould, Newmarket Sossip. 
Warten Boots, 24 Bank Top, Blackburn. 
Barry Pain, Brightens periodicals. 
A. ANDREws, 39 Victoria Road, Bushey. 
‘The three “Force” balls have been awarded as consolation 
{ts to the following : 
R. Horton; 897 Canterbury Road, Gillingham. 
L. J. Huauas, 46 Grantham Road, Sparkbrook, Birmingham. 
B. Grssox, 35 Dorset Street, Hessle Road, Hull. 
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late King's daily existence is found pleasantly and vigorously 


: ’ . 
KING EDWARD VII. 
By ONE OF HIS MAJESTY’S SERVANTS, 
Author of “The Private Life of Queen Victoria.” 


WITH 16 FULL PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS. . 


Bookstalls, price 29%. 6a. Copies may b> obtained 
post free for 2s. 10a. from A. PF. SOWTER, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


“BE PREPARED” 


To Buy. a. Copy of the JUNE 


ROYAL MAGAZINE 


Which contains in addition to its many excellent 
. . stories. and other attractive features - - 


illustrated 
Artiale. telling all about 


YOU WILL KNOW IT BY THE COVER 


in commection with which is a competition 
for £& and One Hundred Other 


The June: Royal: is now on. Sale. 
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Price 4d. 


By yet one more craze he was “bitten,” friends say. 
T. Kirkpatrick, 130 Park Avenue, Barking. 

“* Missus, give him the ‘ sack,’ ” said a tramp on the wity. 
James Horan, 152 Common Side, Sheffield. 

The bystanders “‘ bolted ’—the honey, folks say. 

Gero. CaamBgrs, 138 Durham Street, Hartlepool. 

Armour-clad in the Pageant, he found it child's play. 
J. ALLEN, 6 Albert Hill, Bishop Auckland, Co. Durham. 
“* How bees ‘draw a man out,” said a wag by the way. 
E. Dixon, 26 Braxfield Road, Brockley, S.E. 


11 GIFTS OF £1 Is. EACH. 


Edison, Miss Muricl. The Chestnuts, Portslade. 
Foster, M., 1 St. Mary's Buildings, Tenby. 

Golding, Mre.. 33 Montrose Avenue, Kilburn. 

King, James, 107 Queen’e Road, Peckham. 

Lawrence, H.. 10 Highfield Terrace, Morecambe. 

Mealing, H. J., Assembly Rooms, Barnstaple. 

., 7 Bonheur Road, Bedford Park. 

Nelson, J..C., 132 Bedford ‘Road, Clapham. 

Pe , H., 91 Lamb’s Conduit Street. 

Smith, Charles T.. 30 Tantallon Road, Balham. 

Sulman, Mr., 5 Stainforth Road, Hoe Street, Weithamstow. 


3 GIFTS OF £1 EACH. 


Charles, Mr., 66 De Laune Street, Kennington. 
Everett. T. G. F., 27 Holmwood Road, Seven Kings. 
Tewellin, I. J., Barry. 
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pw This Insurance Scheme covers any 
rson travelling as a passenger in 
any part oi Great Britain or Ireland. 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID. 


We pay any number of claims in respect of 
each accident—not the first claim only. 


£2,000 RAILWAY 
a100 py INSURANCE. 


508 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
including three of €2,00U and one of £1,000, 


This Insurance holds good for any number of claims of 
£2,000 each—not tor one only. £2,000 specially gua ss vd | 
THE OOEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE CORPO ELON 
LIMITED, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., to she + 1ee§ 
of claim, onder the followimg cenditions, must be sent wo 0 ssn 
days to the above adress. — 

will be paid by the above Corporation to she lesot 


reyresentative of any person killed by an 4 
£2,000 dent in Great Britain or Ireland to the pas-er2er 
_ train in which the deceased was travelling as @ 
passenger (including post-office servants in railway sortil's \ulls), 


and who, at the time of such accident, had in his, or her, pos-e-sion, 
the Ingurance Coupon on this page, or the paper in witch it is, 
with his, or her, usual signature, written in ink or penci!, on the 
space provided at the foot. This paper may be left at his, or her, 
place of abode, so long as coupon ig signed. 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum shall be paid to the legal 

ntative of such person injured, should death result, trom 
such accident within three calendar months thereafter, and that 
notice of the accideut be given within three days of its occurrence 
In the event of a person, not being a railway servany 
on duty, nor a @uicide, nor engaged in an iliezal act, 
£ I 00 having the current number of Pearson's Weekly on hit, 
, or her. at the time of being killed by a riilway acci- 
dent in the United Kingdom, although not by an accident to imu 
tain in which he, or she, may be travelling as @ passigr’. the 
leal representative of the deceased will receive the sum of ONE 
HUNDRED POUNDS, whether the coupon be signed or not pro 
vided notice in every case be given to Tne Ocksn Accibist «sd 
Guarantes Corporation, Limite, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, Toten, 
EC., within seven days from the occurrence of the accident 

One Hundred Pounds will be paid to the legal representative 
of any cyclist who meets his death by accident while actually iis 
a cycle, provided that deceased at the time of such acciden’ tact in 
hia, or her, session, the Insurance Coupon on this pare. or “he 

in which it is, with bis, or her, usual signatore, Witten in 
ink or pencil, on the space provided at the foot, and thit death 
occarred within twenty-four hours thereafter, and that metice 
given of such accident to the said Corporation at above wiles 
within tbree days of its occurrence. This paper may be lef: a: !:-. 
or her, place of abode, so long as the coupon is signed. 

The ab6ve conditions are the essence of the contract. 

This insurance holds good for the current week of issue ony %' 1 
entitles the holder to the benefit of, and is subject to the renditions 
of, the ** Ocean Accident and Guarantee Company, Limited, 
Act,”” 1890. Risks Nos. 2 and 3. 

The Parchase of this Publication is admitted to be the payment 
of a Premium under Sect. 33 of the Act. A Print of the wn) 
be seen at the office of this Journal, or of the said covm 
BN ess can recover on more than one Cooma Ensrrance Lovet 
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